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drop 
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ern, practical closures completely seal 
the bottle mouth. On the capping line, 
and during delivery, hands never touch 
the pouring lip. 

In the home, this cleanliness and sure 
protection continues. Seal-Hood and 
Seal-Kap closures snap tightly back on 
after each use, keeping milk at the peak 
of freshness and purity until the bottle 
is empty. And because both cap and 
seal are combined in one unit, users 
enjoy far easier handling than with 
ordinary caps. 

Capping with Seal-Hood and Seal- 
Kap is a single operation process. Nat- 
urally, dairymen benefit from sizable 
savings in milk loss, time and mainte- 
mance costs... because no separate 
hooder is needed. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORP. 
11-05 44th Drive 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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CONTAMINATION OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS: 


Rosert S. Roe 
Bureau of Biological and Physical Sciences, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Food and Drug Administration is responsible 
for the administration of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, which is intended to prevent interstate 
commerce in adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs, 
medical devices, and cosmetics. Applied to milk and 
milk products, the problems of contamination fall 
chiefly into two categories: 


1. Contamination arising from use of filthy or decom- 
posed milk, insanitary conditions in the production, 
storage, transportation or manufacture of milk pro- 
ducts; or that caused by diseased animals. 


2. Contamination with poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances which may be derived from pesticide re- 
sidues on forage or feed, from fly sprays in dairy 
barns, drugs used in the treatment of animals or 
as growth promotion agents, sanitizing agents em- 
ployed on premises or equipment of milk-handling 
or manufacturing establishments, or from preserva- 


tives deliberately added. 


As to the first category, the Administration has 


vigorously pursued clean milk programs ever si1ce 
enactment of “sanitary clauses” in the 1938 Act. First 
attention was directed to sanitation of dairy products 
manufacturing plants to eliminate any existing in- 
sanitary plant conditions that might contribute filth 
to butter, cheese, evaporated milk or other manu- 
factured dairy products. Attention soon was directed 
also to the character of the milk or cream received by 
such plants. Pressure has been brought to bear on 
manufacturers to reject filthy or decomposed milk 
and cream for manufacturing use and thus encourage 
improvement in farm sanitation and in the handling 
and care of milk and cream all along the line. Such 
pressure is applied through regulatory actions — seiz- 
ures, prosecutions or injunctions — based upon inter- 
state shipments of the manufactured products. This 
las required extensive investigation including the 


development of special analytical procedures involv- ' 


ing interesting and varied research projects. Time does 
not permit discussion of these here. Suffice it to say 
that legal procedures in this country properly require 
the Government to bear the burden of proof and to 


sustain by adequate evidence prosecution of a defen- - 


dant or condemnation of merchandise. Among other 


1Presented at the 44th Annual Meeting of the INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND Foop SAnrrArIANs, INc., in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 7-10, 1957. 


Mr. Robert S. Roe is a native of Denver, Colorado, and 
is a graduate of the University of Denver. He has spent 
32 years with the Bureau of Chemistry and the Food and 
Drug Administration serving successively in the following 
assignments: Office of Import Supervision in Washington; 
Assistant Chief of the San Francisco Station; Chief of 
Seattle Station; and Chief of Los Angeles District. He 
returned to Washington and in 1956 became Director of 
the Bureau of Biological and Physical Sciences. 


things this means that we must be able to prove that 
a particular shipment in interstate commerce was 
“prepared, packed, or held under insanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become contaminated with filth 
eee ” This we have been able to do through the 
development of methods that enable detection and 
identification of microscopic fragments of filth or 
the chemical breakdown products of decomposition. 


We have sponsored and participated in educational 
programs with trade and industry associations and 
other Government agencies. Our objective is clean 
milk and clean milk products. We think it is not 
enough just to filter milk or cream to remove some 
of the evidences of insoluble filth. Our objective is 
“clean” rather than “cleaned” milk. Similarly, we 
think that the emphasis should be directed to proper 
handling and care of milk to prevent spoilage or de- 
composition. It is obvious that State and local sani- 
tarians and the State and county agricultural agents, 
in encouraging better sanitation in the production and 
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handling of milk to prevent filth contamination and 
decomposition, can directly accomplish that which 


‘we can do only by the rather indirect approach af- 


forded by the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act on the 
products of interstate commerce. 


As to the second category of contaminants, this 
discussion will be directed particularly to chemical 
contaminants that can be contributed to milk from 
pesticides or from treatment of dairy animals with 
drugs, such as antibiotics. In 1949 it was found that 
the use of DDT for fly control in dairy barns resulted 
in the appearance of that chemical in milk of exposed 
cows. Conferences between the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Food and Drug Administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture led to withdrawal of recommen- 
dations for use of DDT in dairy barns or on dairy 
cattle, and the issuance of warnings by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture against such use. 


The Food and Drug Administration has never sanc- 
tioned the presence of poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances in milk. We have felt that this important food 
commodity should be kept free of any amount of con- 
taminants of this sort. Milk and milk products con- 
stitute the largest proportion of the average American 
diet. Based upon statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we have estimated that milk pro- 
ducts make up about 29% of the average diet, that 
milk itself constitutes about 25%. This represents about 
a pint per person per day. No other one class of food 
forms a third as much of the diet. We have also had 
in mind that milk is the chief food in the diet of 
infants, small children, invalids and many persons on 
restricted diets. These represent population segments 
that are likely to be much more susceptible to injury 
than normal healthly adults. 


Although we have never sanctioned residues in 
milk, recent surveys have indicated that some con- 
tamination has at times occurred. Several years ago 
limited surveys on market milk indicated the pres- 
ence of antibiotics in some samples. A comprehensive 
sampling program was completed in 1956. Over 1700 
samples, representing all of the States, were collected 
in the fall of 1955. Assays revealed that 5.9% contained 
penicillin, as confirmed by the penicillinase identity 
test. The concentration ranged from 0.003 up to 0.55 
unit per milliliter. About 1% of the samples appeared 
to contain.one of the tetracyclines, bacitracin, or a 
combination of antibiotics. Definite identity tests for 
these were not available. These facts were brought 
to the attention of an advisory panel of scientists and 
physicians knowledgeable as to antibiotics. The panel 
agreed that penicillin even in the very small quantities 
observed in these milk samples might cause allergic 
reactions in highly sensitive individuals. It seemed 


probable that the antibiotics observed in milk came 


‘from antibiotic-containing drugs used in the treat- 


ment of mastitis. 


Preparations containing certain antibiotics including 
penicillin are subject to certification by the Food and 
Drug Administration. Certification is intended to in- 
sure the safety and efficacy of the preparations when 
used in accordance with labeling directions. The first 
certified antibiotic preparation intended specifically 
for mastitis treatment contained 25,000 units of peni- 
cilln per dose. The evidence submitted showed the 
efficacy and safety of this product. Later when dos- 
ages were increased it was required that the labeling 
directions admonish that milk taken from treated 
cows within 72 hours after treatment should be dis- 
carded. In recent years it has been observed that the 
dosages in mastitis preparations have been steadily 
increasing. Some preparations have contained as much 
as 1,500,000 units of penicillin per dose. We think that 
is excessive and is likely to increase tremendously the 
probability of prolonging the appearance of residues 
in milk. 

A program has been instituted which we believe 
will bring about immediate and substantial improve- 
ment. The antibiotic regulations have been revisod to 
limit to 100,000 units the dosage of peniciilin which 
is eligible for certification for single-dose mastitis 
preparations. We are also requiring more pzcminent 
display on labels of the warning statement cgainst the 
use of milk for a definite time period after treatment. 
A vigorous educational and informational program is 
being carried out to emphasize to dairymen and far- 
mers the importance of proper use of these drugs 
and the necessity for adhering closely to directions. 
The Federal Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture is taking the leading role in this 
program and trade associations in the dairy industry 
are participating. 

Our surveys have also revealed pernnts of the 
presence of minute quantities of pesticide chemicals 
in milk. The same.samples collected for the antibiotic 
survey were also examined for presence of pesticide 
chemicals. Eight hundred of the samples of milk were 
so tested, using a sensitive fly-bioassay procedure. 
About 60% of the samples tested revealed positive re- 
sults, chiefly for chlorinated hydrocarbons. No or- 
ganic phosphates were detected. By applying chro- 
matographic procedures to the samples exhibiting the 
highest toxicity to flies we were able to identify the 
presence of several chlorinated hydrocarbons, includ- 
ing DDT, DDD, DDE, BHC, lindane, and methoxy- 
chlor. The highest amount found was estimated at 
about 1% parts per million of DDT. 


While the amounts of the contaminants revealed by 
this survey do not seem to be significant as a public 
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health hazard, the implications are startling and sug- 
gest the possibility that continuing and increasing 
amounts might lead to a public health problem. Fur- 
thermore, milk containing an added poisonous or 
deleterious substance is illegal for interstate shipment 
unless a safe tolerance has been established. No tol- 
erance for such substances in milk has been estab- 
lished. 


We postulated that the appearance of these pesti- 
cide chemicals in milk might be the result of inges- 


tion by dairy cattle of feed containing residues of the © 


chemicals or the result of the use of these pesticide 
chemicals in fly sprays on or around dairy cattle. We 
made additional follow-up investigations in four of 
our field Districts (San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, and Atlanta) where the contamination 
seemed to be most pronounced. These investigations 
were made between December 1956 and April 1957. 
No residues were found in any of the samples tested 
by three of the Districts at that time and only slight 
indications in one or two samples in the Atlanta 
District. Samples in this survey represented winter 
milk, whereas the assays made in 1956 were on milk 
collected in the fall of 1955. This suggests a sea- 


sonal factor and we are again repeating some of this 
work on late summer and fall milk this year. 


The informational program of the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture is also giving em- 
phasis to the hazard of milk contamination through 
improper and careless use of fly sprays or pesticide 
applications on forage crops. 


\ 


In setting tolerances for pesticide residues in forage 
crops we have required petitioners to present data 
showing whether or not residues appear in the food 
products derived from animals consuming such forage. 
If residues do appear, tolerances for forage crops are 
not granted unless at the same time a safe tolerance 
is: requested and can be established for residues in 
the food products, such as meat, eggs, and milk. 
The misuse of pesticides either on forage crops or as 
insect-control agents on dairy animals or dairy pre- 
mises may result in contamination of milk. 


We are giving concentrated attention to these prob- 
lems and we intend to pursue all possible avenues in 
coping with them. We shall employ educational, in- 
formational and regulatory programs to assure clean 
safe milk and milk products. 
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USE OF TIME-DELAY RELAY TO CONTROL BOOSTER PUMP OPERATION 
Wa N. DasHIELL 
Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Denver, Colorado 


Milk sanitation authorities have long been con- 
cerned with the need for safeguards to prevent pos- 
' sible contamination of pasteurized milk by raw milk 
in regenerators. Their concern arises from the pos- 
sibility that flaws in the metal plates or tube walls 
separating raw milk from either pasteurized milk or 
a heat-exchange medium would permit leakage of raw 
inilk or the heat-exchange medium into the pasteur- 
ized product. Although the hazard is common to all 
types of regenerators, it is particularly significant in 
the most frequently used type, milk-to-milk regen- 
erators with both sides closed to the atmosphere. In 
these, heat transfer occurs directly through metal 
plates-separating opposed streams of cold raw milk 
and hot pasteurized milk. 


In 1938, Fuchs (1) described in, detail specifica- 
tions governing the design, installation, and operation 
of regenerators of all types which would assure the 
maintenance of pressures on the pasteurized product 
higher than those on the opposed raw milk or heat- 
exchange medium. The basic principle of these speci- 
cations was to provide conditions which would result 
in sub-atmospheric pressure on the raw milk side of 
the regenerator, and pressure above atmospheric on 
the pasteurized milk side. The spcifications were in- 
corporated in detail in the 1939 edition of the Milk 
Ordinance and Code recommended by the Public 
Health Service (2). It was also noted in the 1939 Code 
that other specifications could be developed which 
would assure proper relative pressures without re- 
quiring raw milk to be at sub-atmospheric pressure. 


Since it was not uncommon for milk plant operators 
to experience difficulty when all raw milk was sucked 
through the regenerator, there was a desire on their 
part to use a small booster auxillary pump at the raw 
milk inlet to the regenerator to facilitate flow. For 
this reason, specifications were developed and incor- 
porated in the 1953 Milk Ordinance and Code (3) 
for the utilization of an auxiliary pump. The speci- 
fications are as follows: 


“No pump shall be located between the raw milk inlet 
to the regenerator and the raw milk supply tank, unless it 
is so designed and so installed that it can operate only when 
milk is flowing through the pasteurized milk side of the re- 
generator, and when the pressure of the pasteurized milk is 
higher than the maximum pressure produced by the pump. 


This may be accomplished by wiring the booster pump so 
that it cannot operate unless (a) the metering pump is in 
operation, (b) the flow-diversion valve is in the forward-flow 
position, and (c) a sanitary pressure switch located at the 
pasteurized milk outlet from the regenerator is so set and 
sealed as to complete the circuit only when the pasteurized 
milk pressure exceeds, by at least 1 pound per square inch, 
the maximum pressure developed by the booster pump.” 


The latter part of the above paragraph suggests 
specific means for controlling the operation of the 
booster pump. Clauses (a) and (b) limit its operation 
to those periods when milk or other fluid is flowing 
through the flow-diversion valve; clause (c) further 
restricts its operation until such time as the pressure 
at the pasteurized milk outlet of the regenerator ex- 
ceeds by 1 pound the maximum pressure developed 
by the booster pump. 


Pressure switches have not, in all cases ,proven en- 
tirely satisfactory. To respond to the small changes 
in pressure involved, the diaphragms must be thin 
and sometimes these rupture at the peripheral junc- 
tion. In addition, operating difficulties have been 
experienced when short-circuiting of the switch 
occurred from moisture or other means. Accordingly, 
there has been a desire on the part of some operators 
to use alternate means to control booster pump opera- 
tion, and the discussion which follows is derived from 
observation of several experimental installations where 
a time-delay relay has been used in lieu of a pressure 
switch. 


Suitable time-delay relays with settings adjustable 
up to several minutes are available through most of 
the larger manufacturers of electrical equipment. 
They have been extensively used for many years in 
a variety of applications and have proven dependable. 
Their cost is nominal, approximating that of a suit- 
able pressure switch. They are compact and may be 
readily mounted on the back of the HTST control 
panel by brackets available from the manufacturers. 
If not provided with a means for sealing, a satis- 
factory seal can be provided by ‘drilling holes at ap- 
propriate places and using a standard wire and lead 
seal. Manufacturers should be consulted as to the type 
of relay best suited for this purpose. 


The function of the time-delay relay is to provide 
automatically a predetermined elapsed length of time 
between the moment when the flow-diversion valye 
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assumes the forward-flow position and the moment 
when the booster pump is energized. The time lapse 
required is that necessary for the forward flow of 
liquid through the regenerator, cooler, and subsequent 
piping to rise to a height sufficiently above the HTST 
unit to provide a pressure at least one pound greater 
than the maximum pressure of the booster pump as 
measured at the pump discharge. This time is de- 
termined for each individual installation and the time- 
delay relay sealed at the required setting. Thereafter, 
it is a simple matter by means of a stop watch to 
check the elapsed time interval between establish- 
ment of forward flow and the energizing of the 
booster pump. However, changes in pumps or other 
equipment affecting the rate of flow would require 
a new time determination and possible adjustment of 
the time-delay relay. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF NECESSARY TIME LAPSE 


The determination of the time lapse necessary for 
the milk to reach the point in the HTST system where 
proper pressure differentials between the pasteurized 
and raw milk are assured, requires that the four steps 
described below be performed in the sequence indi- 
cated (See Figure 1). - 


4 _To pasteurized storage or stondpipe 
! 


/ should be vented to atmosphere at 


or above this elevation. 


3 


1 Diversion 
L--<-- ct Valve 
Meosure Heating, Holding 
Pressure etc. 
ore Row Here 
Booster Metering 
Pump Pump 


Note: h= Woter column rpc! of pressure at booster pump discharge. 


Figure 1. Diagram disienig required minimum height of 
liquid level before booster pump cuts in. 


1. Determination of Booster Pump Pressure: This de- 
termination should be made under operating con- 
ditions which will provide the maximum discharge 
pressure by the booster pump. Operate pasteurizer 
with water, with the flow-diversion valve in for- 
ward-flow position, the metering pump operating 
at minimum speed possible, and the booster pump 
operating at its rated speed. If vacuum equipment 
is located between the regenerator and the meter- 


ing pump, it should be by-passed while this deter- 
mination is being made. 

The pressure in pounds per square inch at the 
discharge of the booster pump may be determined 
by means of a pressure gauge or suitable mercury 
manometer. The reading in pounds per square inch 
should then be converted to an equivalent height 
of water column by multiplying the reading by 2.3. 
For example, a reading of 3 pounds per square inch 
would be equivalent to a vertical water column of 
6.9 feet. The vertical height of the equivalent water 


_ column may also be determined directly and more 


simply by connecting an open-ended piping or hose 
arrangement to the booster pump discharge and 
elevating the oven end to the point where the flow 
in the open pipe end is reduced to zero and the 
rated speed of the booster is merely supporting the 
column of water. While this determination is being 
made, flow will, of course, continue through the 
HTST unit. 


. Determination of Pasteurized Milk Elevation: The 


height to which the liquid level in the pasteurized 
milk circuit downstream from the flow-diversion 
valve should rise above the booster pump outlet 
level, after establishment of forward flow and be- 
fore the booster: pump begins operating, should 
be at least three feet greater than the vertical water 
column equivalent of the maximum booster pump 
pressure as determined under (1) above. This 
will provide a 1-pound excess pressure differential 
on the pasteurized side of the regenerator plus a 
differential equivalent of 0.7 feet of water column 


_ to compensate for the difference in specific gravity 


between water at 161° F. and raw milk at 40° F. 
Thus, under the example cited in (1), the pasteur- 
ized liquid level should rise to 9.9 feet (6.9 plus 3) 
above the elevation of the discharge of the booster 
pump before the booster pump begins operation. 
To provide this pressure, the pasteurized liquid 
level must be vented to the atmosphere at or above 
this required elevation as by means of a covered 
pasteurized product balance tank or by installing 
a sanitary vertical standpipe in the line with its 
upper end fully oven to the atmosphere but pro- 


- tected against contamination. 
. Establishment of Time Interval: The time interval 


between the moment of establishment of forward 
flow and the moment when the pasteurized liquid 
level rises to the elevation specified in (2) above, 
should next be determined. This time measure- 
ment should be made at the beginning of the run 
when there is no water in the pasteurized circuit 
downstream from the flow-diversion valve; other- 
wise the circuit should be drained so that a true 
timing determination can be made. (A diverting 
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tee may be installed temporarily at the elevation 
called for in (2) above to permit visual observa- 
tions.) In making this determination, the HTST 
unit should be completely assembled, but the boos- 
ter pump electrical circuit should be disconnected 
and the metering pump should be operated at the 
minimum speed possible. The longest time interval 
required for the desired elevation to be reached 
under all conditions of operation will then be de- 
termined by starting a stop watch at the moment 
when forward flow starts and stopping it when the 
elevation is reached. 


4. Setting of Time Delay Relay: The time-delay relay 
should be installed in the reconnected circuit to 
the booster pump. This circuit must, of course, also 
be interlocked to permit operation of the booster 
pump only during periods when the metering 
pump is operating and the system is in forward 
flow. The time setting on the time-delay relay is 
then adjusted to provide the time interval as de- 
termined in (3) above. 


The adequacy of this adjustment to prevent 
starting of the booster pump until the proper pas- 
teurized fluid level is attained, should be checked 
before this setting is sealed. This may be done by 
draining the pasteurized side of the regenerator, 
and then observing whether the required pasteur- 
ized liquid level is actually reached before the 
booster pump starts. During this test the pasteur- 
izer should be operated under the same conditions 
as were specified in (3) above for determining the 
time interval, 


Use oF TIME - 


Detay RELay 


OPERATING SEQUENCE 


When the HTST pasteurizer is started, raw milk 
is circulated through the regenerator by the metering 
pump without the booster pump in operation. During 
this recirculating period, the milk on the raw side of 
the regenerator is under sub-atmospheric pressure. 
The pasteurized side of the regenerator is empty and, 
therefore, under atmospheric pressure. After pasteur- 
ization temperature is reached and forward flow es- 
tablished, the control circuit to the time-delay relay 
is energized and the pre-determined cycling interval 
started. Upon completion of the time interval the 
booster pump is energized. This assures proper rela- 
tive pressures in the regenerator. Should the HTST 
pasteurizer for any reason go into diverted flow or 
the metering pump stop, the time-delay relay control 
circuit is de-energized and the booster pump stopped. 
After forward flow is resumed, the time-delay relay 
is energized and complete recycling occurs. 


SUMMARY 


A procedure for the installation of a time-delay 
relay in connection with a HTST pasteurizer which 
can be used in lieu of a pressure switch for controlling 
booster pump operation, is presented. The cycling 
interval principle of this relay assures proper pressure 
differentials in milk-to-milk regenerators with both 
sides closed to the atmosphere. 
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STATUS OF INTERSTATE MILK SHIPMENT LABORATORY CERTIFICATION’ 
Luruer. A. BLack 
Milk and Food Research Program 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
Public Health Service 


In 1946 State and Territorial Health Officers asked: 


the Public Health Service to develope a plan for certi- 
fication of interstate milk supplies, and in 1949 again 
requested assistance in this matter. Representatives 
of several states arranged for a National Conference 
on Interstate Milk Shipment in 1950, and their original 
and subsequent recommendations have been reported 
elsewhere (1). These recommendations included a 
provision that . . . “the state may accept the results 
from local official laboratories which they have ap- 
proved as complying substantially with American 
Public Health Association Standard Methods and 
checking closely with results obtained at least twice 
per year on split samples.” Another provision stated 
that: “To insure uniformity, the U S Public Health 
Service is to spot check the laboratories of the state 


‘agencies participating in the certification of milk for 


interstate shipment and to certify their compliance 
with Standard Methods.” 


STATUS OF FEDERAL AND STATE 
LABORATORY CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


Table 1 Part A summarizes Public Health Service 
activities for 1950 through 1957 as to the number of 
states and the central or local laboratories visited each 
year in connection with certification of their compli- 
ance with Standard Methods for the Examination of 
Dairy Products. Thirty-three interstate milk shipment 
states and the District of Columbia are listed in‘ the 
current “Sanitation Compliance Ratings of Interstate 
Milk Shippers.” The central laboratories of 6 addi- 


tional states also have been certified at their own 
request, three having been listed at one time as 


interstate milk shipment states with the other three 
having indicated their desire to participate. The 
central laboratories of these 39 states and the District 
of Columbia are in substantial compliance with Stand- 
ard Methods. As of September 1, 1956 all states now 
listed as interstate milk shippers had been visited 
within the preceding two years. 


1Substance of discussion presented at Sixth National Con- 
ference on Interstate Milk Shipment, Memphis, Tennessee, 
April 23, 1957. : 


TaBLe 1 — Status or INTERSTATE MILK SHIPMENT 
LABORATORY CERTIFICATION 


A. Public Health Service Certification of States during: 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


States visited 21 24 25 11 16 26 17 10 
Laboratories surveyed 36 27 42 29 45 44 22 10 
B. State Certification of Local Milk Laboratories 
Approval program; ‘ 12 13 13 19 40 41 42 42 
Split sample data available 


Table 1 Part B summarizes state activities in certi- 
fication of milk laboratories. All but one of the states 
(and D.C.) currently listed as interstate milk ship- 
pers now have programs for approval of local milk 
laboratories, as well as 5 of the 6 past or potential 
shipping states. In addition, two milk receiving states 
and two other states are known to require approval 
of all local milk laboratories within their respective 
jurisdictions. Completed survey forms for local milk | 
laboratories surveyed by the states have been for- ~ 
warded to the Public Health Service in increasing 
number from 1950 to 1957 (Table 1 Part B). They 
have been received from all but two states. Similarly 
an increasing number of interstate milk shipment 
states have forwarded the results of samples which 
they have split with their approved local milk labora- 
tories. 

State compliance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Conference for Interstate Milk Shipment rela- 
tive to certification of local milk laboratories has 
been charted in Figure 1. From this chart it may be 
seen that many states initiated annual surveys of 
local laboratories following the first National Con- 
ference in 1950 and initiated split sample programs 
about 1953. The rapid peak achieved in 1954 for 
states having local milk laboratory approval programs 
no doubt reflects the terminal date of December 15, 
1954 beyond which states utilizing local laboratories 
not under approval would no longer be listed. Since 


-it was proposed to establish January 1, 1958 as the 


terminal date for listing interstate milk shippers from 
states which are not fulfilling both the annual labora- 
tory inspection and semiannual split sampling re- 
quirements, the level for split sample data should 
also show a peak about that time and then remain 
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at the level for survey forms. 


Strate Activities IN APPROVAL OF 
LocaL LABORATORIES 


Because of incomplete data for some of the inter- 
state milk shipping states, in January 1957 all PHS 
regions were advised of the need for data as accurate 
and up-to-date as possible for presentation at the Sixth 
National Conference on Interstate Milk Shipments. 
The regions were asked to request information from 
the states currently participating in the cooperative 
State-PHS program for interstate milk shippers, to 
include the number of local laboratories approved, the 
tests approved for pasteurized and raw milk, and the 
practices in split samples. Their response was excellent, 
with replies received from all states. The results were 
tabulated as of March 29, 1957. The information was 
requested under seven headings, with several alterna- 
tive methods of. examination named, but without 
providing a reply chart. As a result a few replies 
could not be tabulated properly, even by reference 
to files of state laboratory surveys and split sample 
data, so a few blank spaces and question marks appear 
in the tabulations. The replies from individual states 
were entered by code number under-the appropriate 
PHS region?. 


Table 2 summarizes the nature of laboratory tests 
approved for pasteurized and raw milks. One of the 
interstate milk shipping states was not currently using 
any laboratory other than the central state health 
department, but the remaining 33 were utilizing 344 
local laboratories. Of these, 300 were examining pas- 
teurized milk, 286 were also using colform counts and 
263 were making phosphatase tests. In 24 states the 
number of local laboratories approved for each 
method is identical, as it should be since. these three 
tests are required for proper laboratory examination 
of pasteurized products. The data reported by 8 
states showed fewer coliform and phosphatase tests 
than standard plate counts. 


Plate counts were being used by 209 of the local 
laboratories examining raw milk for interstate ship- 
ment. In 13 states this was the only test used. Direct 
inicroscopic clump counts were used by 129 of the 
local approved laboratories. This was the only test 
used by 4 states, all located in PHS Region III. Methy- 
lene blue reduction tests were used by 47 laboratories 
located in 7 states, and resazurin reduction by only 
8 laboratories in 3 states. 


The distribution of the states and the number of 
local laboratories reported by each as used for inter- 


2A detailed table was distributed and copies are available 
from the author. 


Taste 2 — Mux Lasoratories APPROVED By STATES 
For InTeRsSTATE Mitk SHIPMENT 
(Marca 29, 1957) 


Local 
Labora- 


Tests Approved 
States tories q 


Pasteurized Milk Raw Milk 

Methy!l- 
Plate Coli- Phospha- Plate Direct ene Res- 
Count form tase Count Count Blue azurin 


33 344 300 286 263 209 129 47 8 


state milk shipment are shown in Figure 2. Several 
states have subsequently approved additional labora- 
tories not then currently utilized for interstate milk 


‘shipment. 


Spirr SAMPLE PRACTICES 


The split sample procedure for testing laboratory 
performance consists of splitting a sample of milk 
into several portions and shipping these portions, pre- 
served by freezing or refrigeration at 32°-40°F to the 
participating laboratories for concurrent examination. 
The laboratories are then evaluated to some extent by 
comparing their results with those of one or more 
control laboratories. 


Several states involved in interstate milk shipments 
initiated programs of split samples, and the need for 
this program was mentioned at the 1954 meeting of 
the Association of State and Territorial Public Health 


Laboratory Directors. The Association subsequently — 


passed a resolution expressing its desire to cooperate 
in the examination of split samples and recommended 
that the Sanitary Engineering Center . . . “work out 
a method whereby it may serve the various states in 
the Milk Sanitation Program as a Central Control 
Laboratory in the examination of split samples for 
Interstate Shipment of Milk.” Since then at least two 
plans for preparing, shipping, and examination of split 
milk samples have been described by state health de- 
partments active in interstate milk shipments (3,4). 


Personnel of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Center have participated in several evaluations 
of procedures planned by states that were interested 
in examination of split samples. A recent article (2) 
has outlined benefits reported by states that have 
engaged in this activity. Periodic evaluation of analyti-. 
cal procedures by state authorities through use of a 
variety of split milk samples not only is beneficial to 
the participating laboratories as reassurance of the 
suitability of their material and procedures, but it 
also enables approving authorities to repose confi- 
dence in these procedures and the routine results re- 
ported by approved laboratories. 


Table 3 summarizes the information pertaining to 
split sample practices reported by the interstate milk 
shipping states. It shows that states have placed 
initial emphasis on examining pasteurized milk, 23 
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3 — State Spurr SAMPLE Practices SHowmING NUMBER oF STATES CURRENTLY SPLITTING OR NOT SPLITTING MILK 
_ Sampes, Lasporatory METHODS, AND PRODUCTS 
(Basep on 33 INTERSTATE MiLK STATES) 


(Marcu 29, 1957) 


Pasteurized Milk 


Products Raw Milk 

Plate Coli- Phospha- Plate Direct Methy!l- Res- 

Count form tase Creem Misc. Count Count ene Blue azurin 
Split 23 21 18 8 4 15 6 1 1 
Not split 9 1l 13 22 26 12 10 6 2 
Tests currently used in states for raw milk 27 16 7 3 
States shipping liquid split samples 14 
States shipping frozen split samples ..... 8 
States splitting samples at time of visit 3 
States not yet activating split sample programs .................0.. 8 


utilizing plate counts, 21 coliform, and 18 phosphatase 
tests. Only 8 states have included cream in split 
samples, and only 4 other milk products. Since all 
states utilizing local laboratories should use split 
samples for all tests and products approved, it should 
be noted that 9, 11, and 13 states respectively were 
not currently using split milk samples for plate, coli- 
form, and phosphatase tests; 22 and 26 were not 


states reported examining split samples of producers’ 
‘milk by one or more of the methods approved, 15 used 
plate counts, 6 direct counts, 1 methylene blue, and 1 
resazurin reduction. Again it should be noted that 12, 
10, 6, and 2 states approving laboratories using plate, 
direct, or reduction tests were not currently examin- 
ing split raw milk samples for these four procedures. 
The tabulation shows that 27 states use plate counts 


examining cream or other milk products. Twenty for raw milk, 16 use direct counts, 7 methylene blue 


50 


TT rT TT TT IT T 
Legend: 
Oca APPROVAL PROGRAM 
PLIT SAMPLE DATA FORWARDED Yy 
TO PHS Yy 
30 
Yj 
1950 1951 1952 1955 1956. 


Figure 1. State compliance with laboratory certification program. 
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TasBLe 4 — Trarmninc Courses IN LasoratTory ANALYSIS 


Courses Conducted in Cincinnati by PHS Personnel 
1950 


1951. 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 __ 
States represented 8 6 10 Tou 
Others 2 2 4 8 4 5 4 
Courses Conducted by States in Collaboration with PHS 
State courses 4 3 2 | 


Attendance lhl 119 115 2 


reduction, and 3 resazurin reduction. 

As of March 1957, liquid split samples were being 
shipped by 14 states; 8 were shipping frozen samples. 
Three states, carrying their own sterile apparatus and 
media, split samples at the time they visit the local 
laboratories. Thus split sample data had been received 
from 25 of the interstate milk shipping states. 


ConTAINERS, INSULATION, AND REFRIGERATION 
For Spiir SAMPLES 


Studies have been carried out at the Sanitary En- 
gineering Center during the past fifteen months to 
develop lightweight shipping containers to enable 
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the Public Health Service to ship split milk samples 
to all state laboratory agencies certified for interstate 
milk shipment. These studies were primarily con- 
cerned with design and evaluation of packages con- 
taining a suitable refrigerant to hold milk samples at 
32°-40°F for at least 30 hours, the time estimated 
to be the longest required for air shipment and exa- 
mination. These studies were reported at the annual 
meeting of the International Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians in Louisville, Kentucky, October 
1957 (5). Insulated containers utilizing refreezants 
have been developed and used to ship pilot samples 
to several of the more distant states concerned. Before 
the end of 1957 shipment was initiated to the central 
laboratories of all state agencies certified for inter- 
state milk shipments. 


TRAINING Courses IN Mitk LABORATORY ANALYSIS 


Public Health Service training activities in milk 
laboratory analysis from 1950 to date are summarized 
in Table 4. Attendance and number of states repre- 
sented are listed for the annual course given at the 
Sanitary Engineering Center. The number of courses 
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Figure 2. Interstate Milk Shipment. State Health or Agriculture Central. Laboratories Certified by Public Health Service, and 
Number of Local Milk Laboratories Approved by State Authorities Based on Jan. 1, 1957 List of Sanitation Compliance 
Ratings. 
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held by states in which Center personnel participated 
is given for 1950 through 1957, as well as the total 
attendance. Reports indicate that both types of train- 
ing activities have been helpful in attaining greater 
compliance with Standard Methods and more uni- 
formity in milk laboratory analysis and results. In 
some instances initiation of a split sample program 
by a state has called attention to diversity in analyses 
reported by local laboratories, and has resulted in a 
state milk laboratory workshop to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABORATORY 
Task COMMITTEES 


Although in general the laboratory certification as- 
pects of the Interstate Milk Shipment Program have 
functioned well, in some instances state milk sanita- 
tion authorities have not adequately informed their 
laboratory agency as to new shippers which may 
involve use of additional laboratories or methods not 
currently approved. The 1951 National Conference 

. “recommended that the state certification agency 
notify the state laboratory agency as soon as possible 
of required laboratory surveys, and that the state 
laboratory agency send duplicate copies of its labora- 
tory surveys, together with supporting data of the 
results of split samples, to the appropriate US Public 
Health Service Regional Office.” It would be helpful 
if state milk sanitation authorities would send state 
milk laboratory certification authorities a copy of 
each Interstate Milk Shipper Report (Form 1659) 
at the time this report is furnished to the PHS Reg- 
ional Office. This procedure should avoid discrepan- 
cies in date of approval of laboratory, or of tests for 
which the laboratory is or is not approved. It would 
also enable state milk laboratory certification authori- 
ties to determine which milk products are being cer- 
tified for interstate shipment and to include appropri- 
ate milk products in their split sample program. 


LABORATORY REPORTS AND RECORDS 


The Fourth National Conference in 1953 .. . “rec- 
ommended that the State laboratory agency publish 
annually or semiannually a list of those laboratories 
it has approved, including the date and test or tests 
for which approved.” Also, . . . “It is recommended 
that the test or tests for which a laboratory is certi- 
fied be clearly specified on the Interstate Milk Ship- 
per Report Form 1659.” 
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Periodic lists of approved laboratories and tests 
have been received from only 4 states. These lists 
have been most helpful in following state certification 
activities. If such lists were available annually from 
all interstate milk shipping states together with com- 
pleted survey forms and split sample data, the Public 
Health Service could more readily summarize and 
disseminate pertinent laboratory information. 

PHS regional offices are responsible for maintaining 
the routine contacts necessary for the operation of 
the laboratory certification program, including such 
actions needed to maintain the flow of laboratory in- 
spection reports from the states. These reports should 
include formal inspections of each laboratory.included 
in the control of interstate milk at the frequency 
specified by the National Conference on Interstate 
Milk Shipments, and reports of biannual split sample 
examinations. 


Report oF Task Force On 
LaporaTory CERTIFICATION ProcEDURE, 1957 


On May 21, 1957 the State Laboratory Directors 
and Milk Laboratory Certifying Officials of all inter- 
state milk shipping states were sent copies of the 
“Report of the Task Force on Laboratory Certification 
Procedures” as adopted by the NCIMS on April 25, 
which incorporates recommendations made by their 
standing Laboratory Committee. The chairman® of 
the National Conference on Interstate Milk Shipment 
authorized this limited distribution in advance of 
publication. It was believed that the report would be 
advantageous to state milk laboratory certifying of- 
ficials and state laboratory directors, and would help 
clarify the interstate milk shipment laboratory certi- 
fication procedures and ‘recommendations. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP — 1957' 


Stagnancy and slow growth of membership deve- 
lops into an epidemic that can in time deplete the 
healthiest of organizations. 


The remarkable growth of our organization, from 
35 members in 1912 to 4307 as of December, 1957, 
can be attributed both to the zeal of existing members 
and the attractiveness of the IAMFS to sanitarians. 
However, there remain thousands of sanitarians who 
are unaffiliated and could benefit directly by be- 
coming associated with the IAMFS. 


During the past year, in order to plan our activities 
for the next year, the Chairman obtained suggestions 
from the various Committee members as to the poten- 
tial fields of activities. 


The following is a compilation of the suggestions 
submitted by the various members of the Committee: 
l. A member in each state should be delegated 
to compile a list of all people in his state con- 
nected with food production and sanitation. 
In such states as New York and California, 
perhaps three or four persons, strategically 
located thoughout the state, would be’ re- 
quired. After these people have compiled 
lists, it would be up to the Committee to sift 
out those who are already members and then 
contact the others. 

2. A concentrated effort be made to obtain direct 
members from those states that have no affili- 
ates. The Committee should devote itself 
this year to preparing a bulletin, entitled “Why 
Sanitarians Should Become Members of the 
International Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians, Inc.” 

3. More attention should be paid to obtaining 
new members from industry. 

4. A recruitment campaign should be investigated 
with its target the food sanitarian at the local 
level. 

5. The questionnaire that was used two years ago 
should be revised and simplified, in view of 
the answers we have obtained, and included 
as a half-page self-mailer in a forthcoming 
issue of the Journal.? 


1Presented at the 44th Annual Meeting of the INTERNATIONAL 
AssOcIATION OF MILK AND Foop Sanrrarians, INc., at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 7-10, 1957. 

2The original purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain 
data on our membership for use in convincing potential adver- 
tisers of the tremendous potential that exists in the Journal of 
Milk and Food Technology. 


6. If a new questionnaire is prepared, it should 
be sent to the secretaries of the various affili- 
ates just previous to their annual meetings, and 
suggest that the questionnaire be completed 
during these meetings. 

7. We should place emphasis on obtaining at 
least two new affiliate organizations this year. 


The replies from the members indicated that the 
first four projects above should be undertaken. 


The recruitment program is the first step in our 
long range program and will consume the Committee’s 
time for at least the next year. It was decided that a 
list be prepared of all milk and food sanitarians in 
each state, territory, and Canada, both offical and in- 
dustry. Each member was assigned the task of ob- 
taining the names and addresses of sanitarians from 
a number of states. The sources for these names were 
suggested, including the secretaries of the affiliates. 
Each member was asked to obtain lists and indicate 
on these lists those sanitarians who were not members 
of the IAMFS. 


To date, we have received replies from 21 states 
and Canada. Of the states for which no reply has as 
yet been received, 17 states already have affiliates. 
Three of these states were not written to, since one of 
the Committee members resigned prior to the annual 
meeting. Of the 10 remaining states, your Chairman 
and Committee members have either had correspond- 
ence or personal interviews with responsible individ- 
uals in 7 of these states, indicating their willingness 
to work with us, not only in obtaining lists of sanjtar- 
ians, but also in helping to form local affiliates. 


Why did not some states with affiliates reply to our 
questions, and why did they not send the lists re- 
quested? This may be due to a misunderstanding as 
to the function of our Committee. 


When the Committee was reorganized, there was 
no delineation made relative to its exact functions. 
Should our activities be restricted to membership re- 
cruitment, or should we also attempt to develop local 
affiliates in the 20 states where none exists now, Fur- 
thermore, should this recruitment be channeled 
through affiliates in their local membership com- 
mittee? 


Your Chairman appeared before the Executive 
Board to obtain from them a clear policy pertaining 
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to the scope of the activities of the Membership Com- 
mittee. This is necessary to permit us to prepare our 


' program for the next few years. Any recruitment drive 


must be prepared well in advance and will undoubted- 
ly require a number of years before fruition. : 


The following are the duties of the Committee as 
promulgated by the Executive Board: 


1. Recruitment is the prime function of this Com- 
mittee. 

2. Where. affiliates already exist, our Committee 
is to stimulate interest through the affiliate 
secretary. 

3. If this procedure does not produce results, the 
Committee is to inaugurate a program through 
its own members. 

4, Establishment of new affiliates.should be en- 
couraged through responsible sanitarians, 

5. A series of promotional literature is to be pre- 
pared and distributed to a limited number of 
potential members. 

To date, we have received the names of over 1000 
sanitarians who are not members of the IAMFS, who 
should be contacted and informed - the benefits of 


joining our Association. 


In this respect, there is need for a eisai and 
cogent brochure, depicting the many advantages to 
the sanitarian in becoming a member of the Interna- 
tional. This same brochure could be used advantage- 
ously by the affiliates to secure additional members 
within their own areas, 
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A number of affiliates require that all members of 
the local association must also become members of 
the International. This is a practice that should be 
followed by all affiliates and will result in the addi- 
tion of considerable numbers to our membership. 

The Committee report is only an interim report of 
its activities, since the program they have set out for 
themselves will take a number of years to develop. 
The success of the Committee is. dependent upon co- 
operation, not only from its members, but from all the 
members of the International. Members of our As- 
sociation, in the routine performance of their duties, 
undoubtedly meet sanitarians who are not now mem- 
bers, and could be of considerable assistance in con- 
vincing these sanitarian of the merit of our Associa- 


tion. If they will send the names of prospective mem- . 


bers to the Chairman, or to any member of the Com- 
mittee, the brochures discussed above will be sent to 


these prospective members. 
Harold Wainess, Chairman 
Charles E. Walton 
L. O. Tucker 


Kenneth L. Poole 
Dr. Emil Mikolajcik 
Dr. C. K. Johns 
Mel H. Herspring 
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Special Service Article 


PRIVATE SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 


(Editor’s note: Since the Journal is read by an increasing number 
of sanitarians who are responsible for general sanitation work, 
including the supervision and inspection of private sewage disposal 
systems, the Journal will present a series of articles on this and 
other subjects as a matter of technical interest and as an added 
monthly feature, Reader’s are encouraged to suggest other topics 
they wish treated in this section. The present article will be presented 
in three parts, the first appearing in this issue. 


Safe disposal of human excreta and domestic 
wastes is necessary to protect the health of the 
individual family and the community. One of the 
fundemental objectives of environmental health is, 
and always has been the prevention of typhoid fever, 
dysentery and the various types of diarrhea that can 
be transmitted from one person to another through 
the fecal contamination of water and food. While the 
incidence of these diseases in the U.S. is now low this 
reduction has been brought about through increasing- 
ly strict attention to the proper disposal of human 
waste. . 


The problem presented by the private disposal 
system is, however, one of considerable public health 
magnitude. In recent years, especially since the late 
1940's, there has been a steady movement of popula- 
tion from cities and large communities to not only 
surrounding fringe areas, but to locations several miles 
from the city. Areas which a decade ago were largely 
agricultural are now feeling the impact of population 
movement and expansion. Subdivisions are being 
developed far removed from municipal water and 
sewage treatment facilities. A number of reasons can 
be given for this current situation. Availability of 
land for residential building within corporate limits 
is decreasing. Industry is decentralizing with new 
plants erected on large tracts removed from heavily 
populated centers. Housing developments then occur 
near the new plants. Finally, due to the almost uni- 
versal use of the private automobile, workers can 
drive from home to work in a relatively short time 
even though the distance may be fifteen to twenty 
miles and more. 


With such a wide expansion of population the indi- 
vidual sewage disposal system has assumed a very 
prominent place in the overall practice of sewage 
treatment. While precise figures are not available, 
it is estimated that twenty-five million persons are 
served by some six million individual systems in the 
U.S, Of even more significance, a recent estimate 


reveals that about one-third of new homes being 
constructed must use a private system of sewage 
disposal. 

Thus it is readily apparent that the general sani- 
tarian working in a county or in the larger health 
unit must devote considerable time to this increasingly 
important activity of private sewage disposal. This 
will involve both the installation of new systems and 
the frequent calls which must be made on home 
owners whose systems are inadequate or unsatisfactory 
for a number of reasons. 


OBJECTIVES OF A PRIVATE SYSTEM 


While the ideal situation is connection to an adequ- 
ate public sewerage system this ideal is not possible 
of accomplishment for reasons which» are obvious. 
Second best then are adequate private systems which 
will dispose of wastes so that: 

1. They will not contaminate any drinking water 
supply. 

2. They will not give rise to a public-health hazard 
by being accessible to insects, rodents, or other possible 
carriers which may come into contact with food or 
drinking water. 

3. They will not give rise to a public-health hazard 
by being accessible to children. 

4. They will not violate laws or regulations govern- 
ing water pollution or sewage disposal. 

5. They will not pollute or contaminate the waters 
of any bathing beach, shellfish-breeding ground, or 
stream used for public or domestic water-supply pur- 
poses, or for recreational purposes. 


6. They will not give rise to a nuisance due to odor 
or unsightly appearance. 


SurraBiLiry OF Som oF Prime IMPORTANCE 


Many of the problems associated with the proper 
functioning of a septic tank system would be largely 
obviated if the land on which the system is located 
were suitable for absorption of effluent and the 
area sufficient in size. These two limitations cannot 
be ignored. It is unfortunate that all too frequently 
attempts to side step them, or make compromises have 
resulted in malfunctioning of systems with subsequent 
misunderstanding, disappointment and financial bur- 
den on the home owner. 

The first principle for successful operation is that 
the soil must have an acceptable percolation rate with- 
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PrivaTE SEWAGE DisposaL SysTEMS 


TaBLeE 1. — AssoRPTION AREA REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


(Provides for Garbage-Grinder and 
Automatic-Sequence Washing Machines) 


Required absorp- Required absorp- 
Percolation rate tion area, in Percolation rate tion area, in 
(Time required square feet (Time required square feet 
for water to per bedrooml for water to per bedrooml 


fall 1 inch, in standard trench2 fall 1 inch, standard trench2 
minutes) and seepage in minutes) and seepage 
pits3 pits3 
1 or less 70 10 165 
2 85 15 190 
3 100 304 250 
4 115 454 300. 
5 125 604.5 330 


1In every case, sufficient area should be provided for at 
least 2 bedrooms. 

“Absorption area for standard trenches is figured as trench- 
bottom area. 

%Absorption area for seepage pits is figured as effective side- 
wall area beneath the inlet. 

4Unsuitable for seepage pits if over 30. 

5Unsuitable for leaching systems if over 60. 


out interference from ground water or impervious 
strata below the level of the absorption system. In 
general two conditions must be met: 

1. The percolation time should be within the range 
of those specified in Table 1, and 

2. The maximum elevation of the ground water 
table should be at least four feet below the surface. 
Rock formations, or other impervious strata should 
be at a depth greater than four feet below the 
bottom of the trench or seepage pit. 


PERCOLATION TEsTs A MEASURE OF SorL ABSORPTION 


While some sanitarians have expressed criticism and 
dissatisfaction with percolation tests no one thus far, 
has developed a feasible substitute. While the sub- 
division developer or realty company, should make 
subsurface explorations before tracts are developed 
reliability of such tests may be open to question. 
Thus in the final analysis, the sanitarian should check 
by one method or another to be reasonably certain 
of what the subsurface soil conditions are. This is 
a phase of sewage disposal supervision that presents 
problems for the health department in terms of time 
‘and the allocation of man hours in the overall sanita- 
tion program. On the other hand, if private systems are 
installed where soil conditions are unsatisfactory, 
health authorities may be criticized by purchasers and 


occupants of homes who become justly disturbed when - 


disposal systems fail to function properly. 


Percolation tests determine the acceptability of the 
site and aid in determining the design of the subsur- 
face disposal system. The surest method is to make 
tests in holes which have been kept filled with water 
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for at least four hours, preferably overnight. Percola- 
tion rates should be figured on the basis of data 
obtained after the soil has had time to become wetted 
or saturated and has had oppurtunity to swell for at 
least 24 hours. A number of test holes should be used 
in separate locations to assure valid and representative 
results. 


PROCEDURE FOR MAKING PERCOLATION TESTS 


The Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center’ 
has recommended the following procedure for con- 
ducting percolation tests. 

1. Number and location of tests. — Six or more tests 
shall be made in separate test holes spaced uniformly 
‘over the proposed absorption-field site. 

2. Type of test hole.* —Dig or bore a hole, with 
horizontal dimensions of from 4 to 12 inches and 
vertical sides to the depth of the proposed absorption 
trench. In order to save time, labor, and volume of 
water required per test, the holes can be bored with a 
4-inch auger. 

3. Preparation of test hole. — Carefully scratch the 
bottom and sides of the hole with a knife blade or 
sharp-pointed instrument, in order to remove any 
smeared soil sttrfaces and to provide a natural soil 
interface into which water may percolate. Remove 
all loose material from the hole. Add 2 inches of coarse 
sand or fine gravel to protect the bottom from scour- 
ing and sediment. 

4. Saturation and swelling of the soil. — It is 
important to distinguish between saturation and 
swelling. Saturation means that the void spaces be- 
tween soil particles arc full of water. This can be 
accomplished in a short period of time. Swelling is 
caused by intrusion of water into the individual soil 
particle. This is a slow process especially in clay-type 
soil, and is the reason for requiring a prolonged soak- 
ing period. 

In the conduct of the test, carefully fill the hole 
with clear water to a minimum depth of 12 inches 
over the gravel. In most soils, it is necessary to refill 
the hole by supplying a surplus reservoir of water, 
possibly by means of an automatic syphon, to keep 
water in the hole for at least 4 hours and preferably 
overnight. Determine the percolation rate 24 hours 
after water is first added to the hole. This procedure 
is to insure that the soil is given ample opporfunity to 
swell and to approach the condition it will be in dur- 


*If test holes have a tendency to cave in, or slough off, caving 
can be prevented and more accurate results obtained by plac- 
ing in test hole a wire cylinder surrounded by the same size 
gravel that will be used in the tile field. 


Reference 
'U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare Public Health 
~ Service, Publication Ho. 526 U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ing the wettest season of the year. Thus, the test will 
give comparable results in the same soil, whether 
made in a dry or in a wet season. In sandy soils con- 
taining little or no clay, the swelling procedure is not 
essential, and the test may be made as described 
under item 5C, after the water from one filling of the 
hole has completely seeped away. 

5. Percolation-rate measurement. — With the excep- 
tion of sandy soils, percolation-rate measurements 


shall be made on the day following the procedure _ 


described under item 4, above. 

A. If water remains in the test hole after the over- 
night swelling period, adjust the depth to approxi- 
mately 6 inches over the gravel. From a fixed reference 
point, measure the drop in water level over a 30-min- 
ute period. This drop is used to calculate the percola- 
tion rate. 

B. If no water remains in the hole after the over- 
night swelling period, add clear water to bring the 


PRIVATE SewaceE DisposaL 


depth of water in the hole to approximately 6 inches 
over the gravel. From a fixed reference point, measure 
the drop in water level at approximately 30-minute 
intervals for 4 hours, refilling 6 inches over the 
gravel as necessary. The drop that occurs during the 
final 30-minute period is used to calculate the percola- 
tion rate. The drops during prior periods provide in- 
formation for possible modification of the procedure 
to suit local circumstances. 

C. In sandy soils (or other soils in which the first 
6 inches of water seeps away in less than 30 minutes, 
after the overnight swelling period ), the time interval 
between measurements shall be taken as 10 minutes 
and the test run for 1 hour. The drop that occurs 
during the final 10 minutes is used to calculate the 
percolation rate. 


(The next article will discuss function and design 
of the septic tank) 
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PROGRAM 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND FOOD SANITARIANS, INC. 
in joint session with 
NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF MILK SANITARIANS 
and 
CORNELL DAIRY INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 

Hotel New Yorker 
New York, N. Y. 

September 8-11, 1958 


1.A.M.F.S. OFFICERS 


Publicity Committee 


President: Harotp B. Rosinson, Washington, D. C. THomas L. Jones, Washington, D. C. 


President-Elect: FRANKLIN W. BarBEr, Oakdale, L. i, 
N. Y. 

First Vice-President: W1:11am V. Hickey, New York, 
N. Y. | 

Second Vice-President: Joun J. SHeuRING, Athens, Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Vincent T. Fotey, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Executive Secretary: H. L. THomasson, Shelbyville, 
Indiana 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Harotp S. ADAMS Vincent T. Fouey 
CorasH FRANKLIN W. BARBER 
Haroip B. Rosinson Witu1aM V. Hickey 
H. L. Tuomasson, Ex-officio Joun J. SHEURING 


JOURNAL OF MILK AND FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Associate Editor, J. C. Orson, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 
Managing Editor, H. L. Tuomasson, Shelbyville, Ind. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
Officers 
President: W1u11AM O. SKINNER, White Plains, N. Y. 
Fresident-Elect: Ropert W. Merzcer, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ricuarp P. Marcu, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Past President: Grorce. H. Hopson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Executive Committee 
O. SKINNER Rosert W. METZGER 
Ricuarp P. Marcu D. Gay 
LAWRENCE L. CLoucH Wa A. GRUNGE 
Grorce H. Hopson 


Program Committee 
FRANKLIN W. Barser, Chairman W1.11AM O. SKINNER 
WituiaM V. Hickey Artuur C. DAHLBERG 
Joun J. SHEURING Ricuarp P. Marcu 
Vincent T. FoLey James M. SHARP 
‘Ropert W. METZGER 


Donavp H. Race, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MONDAY — SEPTEMBER 8, 1958 
12 NOON to 9:00 P.M.—Registration — Foyer 
Special Meetings 
9:00 A.M.—10:30 A.M.—Executive Board and Local 
Arrangements Committee 
Club Room 
10:30 A.M.—12 NOON—Executive Board and Journal 
Editors — Club Room 
1:30 P.M.— 5:00 P.M.—Individual Committee 
Meetings 
1:30 P.M.— 3:00 P.M.—Executive Board and 
Committee Chairman 
Club Room 
2:00 P.M.— 5:00 P.M.—N. Y. State Association 
Executive Committee 
Raleigh Room 
3:00 P.M.—Executive Board and IAMFS Council 
Club Room 
7:00 P.M.— 9:00 P.M.—Mixer-Reception 
North Ballroom 


TUESDAY — SEPTEMBER 9, 1958 

8:00 A.M.— 5:00 P.M.—Registration — Foyer 

10:00 A.M.— 5:00 P.M.—Milk Bar — Parlor A 
Morning — General Session* 

Grand Ballroom 
O. Skinner, President, N. Y. State Associa- 
tion, Presiding 

9:00 A.M.—Invocation — Rev. James A. GUSWELLER, 
Rector of Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. Matthew and St. Timothy, New 
York City 


*Papers are scheduled for a 20 minute presentation with. 


10 minutes provided for discussion. 
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9:05 A.M.—Address of Welcome — Leona Baum- 
GARTNER, Commissioner of Health, New 
York City 
Introduction by Paut CorasH 


9:45 A.M.—Introduction of Harotp B. Rosrnson, 
President IAMFS by W. O. SKINNER 
Presidential Address — Harotp B. Ros- 
INSON 


10:15 A.M.—Appointment and Charge to Nominating 
Committee by Harotp B. Rosinson 


10:30 A.M.—“Man’s Changing Environment — Public 
Health Implications” 
Marx Ho.us, Surgeon General, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

11:00 A.M.—“The Dairy Industry in a Changing 
Society” 
Norman Mynicx, Editor, American 


Milk Review, New York, N. Y. 


11:30 A.M.—Recognition of Committees 
New York State Association of Milk 
Sanitarians 
Committee on Farm Practices 
Rosert W. Merzcer, Chairman 
Committee on Dairy Industry 
Equipment 
Wane F. ALEXANDER, Chairman 
Committee on Veterinary Medicines 
Ricuarp S. Guturie, Chairman 
IAMFS Applied Laboratory Methods 
Committee 
JoserH C. McCarrrey, Chairman 


11:50 A.M.—Announcements 


12:00 NOON—New York State Association of Milk 
Sanitarians Affiliates Luncheon 
Empire Room 


Afternoon — General Session 
FRANKLIN W. Banrser, President-Elect, IAMFS 
Presiding 
2:00 P.M.—Door Prizes 
2:15 P.M.—“Simplified Bacteriological Screening 
Procedures” 
Josern C. McCarrrey, Chief, Bureau of 


Sanitary Bacteriology, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Chicago, Illinois. 


2:45 P.M.—“Bacteriological Aspects of Soft Ice 
Cream” 
Joun J. SHeurmc, Professor of Dairying, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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3:15 P.M.—Recognition of Committees 
IAMFS Committee on Education and 
Professional Development 
Joun J. SHeurinc, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Communicable 
Diseases Affecting Man 
Raymonp J. Hexvic, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Membership 
Harotp Wainess, Chairman 


3:30 P.M.—“Health Hazards in Man’s New Chemical 
Environment” 
JeroME TricuTer, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Environmental Sanitation, De- 
partment of Health, New York, N. Y. 


4:00 P.M.—Report of Nominating Committee 


*4:00 P.M.—Business Session of New York State As- 
sociation of Milk Sanitarians 
O. Skinner, Presiding 


Evening—Open Night 


WEDNESDAY — SEPTEMBER 10, 1958 


8:30 A.M.— 5:00 P.M.—Registration — Foyer 
10:00 A.M.— 5:00 P.M.—Milk Bar — Parlor A 


Morning — General Session 
Artuur C. Dan perc, Cornell University 
Presiding 

9:00 A.M.—Door Prizes 

9:15 A.M.—“The Geography of Milk” 
Jacque M. May, Chief, Dept. of Medical 
Geography, American Geographical So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. 

9:45 A.M.—“Recent and Proposed Dairy Legislation 
in New York State” 
Davip K. Banner, Research Director 
for the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Imitation Food Products and Problems, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


10:15 A.M.—Recognition of Committees 
IAMFS Committee on Dairy Farm 
Methods 
Rosert W. Metzcer, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Research Needs 
and Application 
SaMuEL H. Hopper, Chairman 

10:30 A.M.—“A Progress Report on the 3-A Sanitary 
Standards Program and the Activity of 
the 3-A Symbol Council” 
C. A. ABELE, Secretary-Treasurer, Sani- 
_tary Standards Symbol Administrative 
Committee 


11:00 A.M.—Panel Discussion — Pipeline Milkers 
Moderator, James C. Wurre, Professor 
of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Types of Pipeline Milker Systems” 
Ricuarp P. Marcu, Professor of Dairy 
Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

“Design, Installation and Maintenance 
of Pipeline Milkers” 


Netson Hout, New York State Depart- 


ment of Health, Albany, N. Y. 
Comments by: 

Paut Corasu, Chief, Milk Division, 
New York City Department of Health, 
New York, N. Y. 

Summation and Concluding remarks: _ 
James C. Wuire, Professor of Dairy In- 
dustry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


12:00 NOON—New York State Association Newsletter 
Reporters’ Luncheon — Empire Room 


' Afternoon — Food Session 
Panel Room 
Joun J. SHeuniNG, Second Vice-President IAMFS 
Presiding 
2:00 P.M.—Door Prizes 
2:15 P.M.—“Microbiological and Sanitary Aspects in 
the Manufacture of Citrus Products” 
Vircit S. Troy, Research and Develop- 
ment Dept., Continental Can Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Influence of Food Composition on Bac- 
terial Growth” 

Karta LoncreE, Professor of Institu- 
tional Management, and James C. 
WuireE, Professor of Dairy Industry, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


3:15 P.M.—Recognition of Committees 
IAMFS Committee on Food Sasi 
Joun H. Frrrz, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Frozen Food 
Sanitation 
Frank E. FisHer, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Baking Industry 
Equipment 
Vincent T. Fotey, Chairman 


3:30 P.M.—“Progress Report on the Development of 
the New Public Health Service Recom- 
mended Food Sanitation Manual”. 
C. Miter, Jr., Chief, Food 
Sanitation Section, Milk and Food Pro- 
gram, U. S. Public Health aayvies, 
Washington, D, C. 


2:45 P.M.— 
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' Afternoon — Milk Session 
Grand Ballroom 
Rosert W. Merzcer, President-Elect 
New York State Assn. 
Presiding 
2:00 P.M.—Door Prizes 


2:15 P.M.—“Effects of the New Marketing Order on 
Dairy Farmers and Distributors in Up- 
state New York” 

Rosert P. Story, Professor of Market- 
ing, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


2:45 P.M.—“Better Dairy Farm Buildings” 
Harotpd E. Gray, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 


3:15 P.M.—Recognition of Committees 
| IAMFS Committee on Ordinances and 
Regulations Pertaining to Milk and 
Dairy Products 
Donatp H. Race, Chairman 
IAMFS Committee on Sanitary 
Procedures 
Cuar.es A. ABELE, Chairman 


3:30 P.M.—“Recent Changes in New York State Milk 
Regulations by Revision of the Sanitary 
Code” 
. Cxaupe Corvin, Acting Chief, Milk and 
Restaurant Section, New York State 
Dept. of Health, Albany, N. Y. 


4:00 P.M.—Business Session of International Associa- 
tion of Milk and Food Sanitarians 
B. Rosinson, Presiding 


7:00 P.M.—Annual Banquet — Grand Ballroom 
Toastmaster — GeorcE H. Hopson 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Presentation of Awards of New York 
State Association of Milk Sanitarians 
Emmet R. Gaunn — Memorial Award 
Paut B. Brooxs — Memorial Award 
' Presentation of Citation Award and of 
Sanitarian’s* Award, IAMFS 
Haroitp S. Apams, Chairman of the 
Committee on Recognition and 
Awards 
Presentation of Honorary Life 
Memberships 
Guest Speaker — J. Rocrr Deas 
American Can Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

*The Sanitarians Award is supported jointly by the Diversey 
Corporation, Klenzade Products, Inc., Oakite Products, Inc., 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation and the Pennsalt 
Chemical Corp., and is administered by the International 
Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians, Inc, 
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THURSDAY — SEPTEMBER 11, 1958 
8:30 A.M. to 12 NOON—Registration — Foyer 


General Session 
Grand Ballroom 
V. Hickey, First Vice-President, IAMFS 
Presiding 
9:00 A.M.—Door Prizes 


9:15 A.M.—Panel Discussion — “Public Relations and 
the Sanitarian” 
Homer Catver, Moderator 
Panel Members: 
Joun H. Fnrrrz, Chief, Foods and 
Public Health Inspection Division, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Haroip Barnum, Chief, Milk Sanita- 
tion Services, Denver, Colorado 

Grorce H. Hopxins,- DeLavel Separa- 
tor Company, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CuHartes E. THompson, Eastern Di- 
vision Sales Manager, Sealright Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


11:00 A.M.—“The Price of the Best is always All the 
Rest” 


Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, New York, N.Y. 
11:45 A.M.—Installation of Officers 
12:00 NOON—Adjournment of Meeting 


1:00 P.M.--Meeting of Executive Board, [AMFS 
Club Room 
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NEWS AND EVENTS. 


DR. ROSS OF TULSA TO RETIRE 


Dr. R. G. Ross, one of the country’s leaders and 
pioneers in milk sanitation will retire July 1, 1958 
from his position as Director of Milk Control for 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Department of Health. 


He graduated from Iowa State College with the 


D.V.M. degree in 1913. He joined the staff of the 
Tulsa Department in 1929 and was instrumental in 


setting up the milk control program for that city. He 
remained with Tulsa until-1947 at which time he 
became supervisor of milk control for the Oklahoma 
State Health Department-and continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1953 when he returned to his former 
position in Tulsa. 5p 


In 1949 he was instrumental in the promulgation of 
2 uniform state milk law which was enacted that year 
by the State Legislature. It then became his responsi- 
bility to put the new law into effect and to promote 
state wide conformity of milk regulations and their 
administration. This was accomplished in Dr. Ross’ 
capable hands. 


Dr. Ross is a past president of International having 
served in 1946-47. In 1954 at Atlantic City N.J. he was 
honored and recognized by this Association when he 
was presented the Citation Award for outstanding 
contributions and devoted service to International. 
He has served on many important committees over 
the years and has given unselfishly of his time and 
talents. Upon retirement Dr. Ross will continue to 
live in Tulsa. 


His many friends in milk control work- and his 
fellow members of International wish him the very 
best in his retirement. We hope he will continue to 
be in attendance at the annual meetings for that is 
a meeting he has seldom missed. 


3-A STANDARDS APPROVED 
OTHER STANDARDS CONSIDERED 


Final approval was given to the 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ards for Milking Machines, and also to a new amend- 
ment to the existing 3-A standard for pumps to. pro- 
vide for rubber rotors, at the regular semi-annual 
meeting of the 3-A Sanitary Standards Committee 
held at St. Louis, Mo., on May 20-22. Some 100 sani- 
tarians, engineers. and dairy processors from all] parts 
of the United States were in attendance. 

A number of other tentative 3-A Standards were con- 
sidered, and one for Ice Cream Freezers was approved 
by the dairy processors group. Each standard must be 


approved by three groups: one represents dairy pro- 
cessors; another, public health officials and. local sani- 
tarians; and a third, dairy equipment and supply man- 
ufacturers. Other tentative standards, or amendments 


to existing standards, were considered for bulk milk 


tanks, coin operated milk vendors, cottage cheese fill- 
ers, ice cream fillers, separators and clarifiers, plastics 
and rubber, and air-under-pressure: 


Because of the increasing significance of 3-A Sani- 
tary Standards, conferees considered means to dis- 
seminate information on the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the 3-A Committees among colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in dairy technology. 


The next regular meeting of the 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ards Committee will be held early in 1959 in an east- 
ern location. Persons interested in obtaining an an- 
nouncement of the time and place and agenda of this 
session many contact the Secretary of the 3-A Sanitary 
Standards Committee Donald H. Williams, at Room 
512, 1145 19th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS ENDORSE 
VOLUNTARY INTERSTATE MILK © 
CERTIFICATION PLAN 


The Conference of State Sanitary Engineers at their 
biennial meeting held at Washington, D. C., on May 
5-9, 1958 recognized the need for a positive stand on 
the matter of Federal milk legislation. Several bills 
have been introduced during the last several sessions 
of Congress dealing with this matter. Public health 
agencies, by and large, have taken no concerted action 
on these bills. By resolution which is reproduced be- 
low, the Conference has endorsed a voluntary plan 
for certification of the sanitary quality of fluid milk 
shipped in interstate commerce. 


WHEREAS, milk is a highly perishable food product 
for the most-part produced and market- 
ed intrastate, which requires consider- 
able protection at all stages of handling 
and processing to prevent the transmis- 

- sion of disease; and 
WHEREAS, sanitary control of fluid milk and fluid 
' milk products has been developed in the 
United States on a local milk shed basis 
under authority appropriately vested in 
the States and their political subdivi-; 
sions; and 
WHEREAS, ‘milk sanitation programs conducted by 
_ State and local health agencies, with 
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technical assistance from the Public 
Health Service, have markedly reduced 
the incidence of milkborne disease; and 


several bills have been introduced in the 
last several sessions of the Congress to 
establish Federal sanitary control over 
milk shipped interstate, most of which 
would abridge the rights of States and 
their political subdivisions to protect 
their market milk supplies and some of 
which would separate sanitary control of 
milk from health agencies; and 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, the impact of Federal milk sanitation 
legislation is of vital concern to State and 
local health agencies; and this Confer- 
ence has not heretofore expressed a posi- 
tive position regarding Federal milk sani- 


tation legislation; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, by the Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers assembled in Washington, D. C., 
on May 9, 1958, that the Conference take 
a positive position that Federal milk sani- 
tation legislation be enacted which, in- 
stead of abridging the rights of States 
and localities, would (1) provide for a 
declaration by the Congress that the san- 
itary control of fluid milk and fluid milk 
products is a public health matter and is 
the responsibility of States and their po- 
litical subdivisions, (2) authorize the 
Public Health Service to conduct re- 
search and to provide technical services 
and training in support of State and local 
milk sanitation programs, and (3) re- 
quire the Public Health Service to ad- 
minister a voluntary program for certifi- 
cation of the sanitary quality of fluid 
milk and fluid milk products shipped in 
interstate commerce, in cooperation with 
the States and the milk industry; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and to 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service; and that the position of 
this Conference, as stated herein, be for- 
mally presented in testimony before any 
future Congressional hearings dealing 
with the sanitary control of fluid milk 
and fluid milk products. 


NOTE: aianatinah has been active in and assisted 
with the work of the National Conference on Inter- 
state Milk Shipments since its inception. 


News AND EVENTS 


ROLE OF BUTTERFAT IN NUTRITION 
AND IN ATHEROSCLEROSIS 


Reporting in the Journal of Dairy Science, F. A. 
Kummerow, Department of Food Technology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has shown that dietary fat is vital 
to life and to the structure of the cell itself; it can- 
not be removed from the living cell without fatal in- 
jury to it. This pronouncement is especially important 
in light of current trends on the part of weight con- 
scious Americans who look upon fats generally as a 
food component to be avoided. Similarly there has 
been a tendency to link atherosclerosis with the intake 
of fats in the normal human diet. 

Commenting further on this subject Dr. Kummerow 
indicates that current advice on low fat diets as related 
to atherosclerosis often rests on incomplete knowledge 
of the effect of one dietary component on another. He 
states, “Our experiments indicated that a high level of 
protein is a more important factor in the decrease of 
serum cholesterol than the amount or kind of fats in 
the diet.” 

Reporting further he peli that it may be desirable 
to lower the consumption of high calorie foods if these 
items are consumed at the expense of high protein 
foods. But, more fat may be stored through an exces- 
sive intake of carbohydrates (since these can be con- 
verted into fats and cholesterol in the body and stored 
in the body-fat depots) than through a moderate in- 
take of fat. Thus, high-protein foods such as milk, 
meat, and eggs should serve as the foundation of our 
diet, with added vegetables (and a small amount of 
high energy foods if needed) to provide the dietary 
essentials, rather than cutting out a source of animal 
protein, such as whole milk, simply because it contains 
a small percentage of hard fats. 


ABRAHAMSON HONORED BY 
FOOD AND DRUG OFFICIALS 


Abraham E. Abrahamson of the New York City 
Health Department was honored by the Central At- 
lantic States Association of Food and Drug Officials 
at their annual meeting held on May 28, 1958, when 
he was presented the first annual member award, “in 
recognition of his outstanding services to the Associa- 
tion and achievements in his chosen field of food and 
drug law enforcement.” 

Mr. Abrahamson is a member of long standing of the 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians 
and has served for a number of years on the Associa- 
tion’s Bakery Equipment Standards Committee. He 
has presented papers at annual meetings and has con- 
tributed articles on bakery sanitation and equipment 
standards to the Journal. 
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Members of International extend greetings and con- 
gratulations to him for this recently conferred honor. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY WASTE GUIDE REVISED 
NEW VERSION TO BE PUBLISHED 


A proposed revision of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice publication, “An Industrial Waste Guide to the 
Milk Processing Industry” was approved at the Dairy 
Industry Committee Sub-committee on Dairy Waste 
in Chicago in April. The revision of this Guide, the 
first since 1953, will soon be published by the Public 
Health Service. It represents comments from industry 


sources, and collaboration with the National Technical . 


Task Committee on Industrial Waste. 

The DIC sub-committee also heard reports relating 
to publicity, waste prevention, treatment systems as re- 
lated to municipal sewage systems, and progress in the 
field of research. 

Professors G. A. Rohlich and L. E. Englebert of the 
College of Engineering of the University of Wisconsin 
gave progress report on their studies on spray irriga- 
tion. 

F. J. McKee indicated that the National Technical 
Task Committee on Industrial Waste has broadened 
its program to include water conservation. 

Reports were made on the progress of research that 
may affect dairy waste treatment systems which are 
now under study at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State. It was announced that 
the Utilization Studies on Dairy Waste at the Eastern 
Regional Laboratory U. S. D. A. are being continued. 
Studies are being developed at Manhattan College, 
New York City, that may shed more light on the chem- 
istry and bacteriology of dairy waste treatment. 

Mr. Daniel Evans, Regional Engineer, and Mr. E. 
T. Roetman, Industrial Wastes Engineer of the Public 
Health Service, outlined some of the problems con- 


fronting the Service in protecting the public from air 
and water pollution. The importance of water conser- 
vation as related to waste disposal systems was stress- 
ed. 

Information concerning the activity of the Dairy In- 
dustry Committee Sub-committee on Dairy Waste 
may be obtained from the Secretary, R. P. Choi, at 
American Dry Milk Institute, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD 95th ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Veterinary Medical Association will 
hold its 95th annual meeting in Philadelphia, August 
18-21. 

A wide variety of subjects of interest to the profes- 
sion and of general interest will be discussed. Among 
papers to be presented are the following: Rabies Con- 
trol in the Community; Bovine Brucellosis Eradication 
and Declining Incidence of Undulant Fever in Man; 
Hormones and Animal Nutrition; Studies on Newcastle 
Disease Virus; and Radiation Biology in Veterinary 
Education and Research. 

The Association reports 19,347 Veterinarians in the 
United States as of January 1, 1958. A breakdown of 
veterinary activities and participation is as follows: 


General practice in rural areas 50% 
Small animal practice in urban areas ............ 12% 
Teaching and research 4% 


Federal, State and Municipal Service............ 20% 
U. S. Army and USAF Veterinary Corps ........ 3% 


Private industry 5% 
Miscellaneous 1% 
Retired 5% 


There are approximately 250 women holding the de- 
gree, Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


| 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERSHIP 


Proposed Constitution and By Laws amendments to be considered for adovtion at the 45th Annual Meeting 
of the International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians in New York City, September 8-11, 1958 


PROPOSALS FOR AMMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION & BY LAWS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK & FOOD SANITARIANS, INC. 


CONSTITUTION 
New matter in italics. 
Matter intended for deletion in double parentheses 
(( 
Article I 
Association 
Unchanged 
Article II 
Objectives 

1. To foster efforts designed to improve the profes- 
sional status of the Sanitarian. 

Note: other subdivision to be renumbered in se- 
quence. 

Article II 
Membership 
Unchanged 
Article 
Officers, Executive Board & Council 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a President-Elect, a First Vice President, 
a Second Vice President, and a- Secretary-Treasurer 
who shall hold these offices for one year or until 
their successors are elected or appointed, as provided 
in ((Section 2)) the By-Laws. At the termination of 
each Annual Meeting, the President-Elect, First-Vice 
President and Second Vice President shall automatic- 
ally succeed into the offices of President, President- 
Elect, and First Vice President respectively. A Second 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by majority ballot at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 

Section 2. Unchanged 

Section 3. Repeal present section in total and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“There shall be created a Council which shall 
consist of the Secretary or other authorized delegate 
from each Affilliate Association, and the immediate 
two Past Presidents of the Association. Each Affilliate 
Association shall have one vote at Council meetings. 
The Council shall select its Chairman and Secretary, 
shall keep a record of its proceedings, and shall, at 
each annual meeting of the Association, submit its 
recommendations to the Executive Board. 

Note: This change was recommended by the Con- 
stitutional Revision Committee and has the effect of 
giving the Council greater independence in the selec- 


tion of its officers and reducing the membership of 
Executive Board members. 
Section 4. Unchanged 


Article V 
Affilliate Associations 

Section 1. Unchanged 

Section 2. Each Affiliate Association shall have 
one representative on the Council. The representa- 
tive shall be the Secretary ((of the Affilliate Coun- 
cil) ) or other duly authorized delegate of the Affilli- 
ate Association. ((An alternate representative on the 
Council may be certified by the Affilliate Association 
to serve in the absence of the Secretary) ). 

Note: This change is in the direction of simplifica- 
tion but does not change the substance. It was a 
recommendation of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision. 


Article VI 
Meetings 

Section 1. Unchanged 

Section 2. Unchanged 

‘Section 3. Unchanged 

Section 4. The Executive Board shall meet at each 
annual meeting of the Association and at such other 
times as the President shall deem necessary. A quorum 
for Executive Board meetings shall consist of at least 
five members and decisions shall be by a majority 
vote of those present. : 

Note, This provision is lacking in the present Con- 
stitution and it is considered advisable to spell out 
the obligation to hold at least one Executive Board 
meeting and define a quorum. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I 
Membership & Dues : 
Section 1. Unchanged 
Section 2. Unchanged 
Section 3. Unchanged 
Section 4. Unchanged 
Section 5. Unchanged 
Section 6. A member of the Association may be 
expelled for due cause upon recommendation of the 
Executive Board after opportunity for hearing by the 
Board, as provided below in Article II, Section 5G 
of the By-Laws, and a majority vote of the members 


. 
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at any Annual Meeting. Any member so expelled shall 
have refunded such pro-rata part of his membership 
dues as may not be covered by his term of member- 
ship. 
Article II 

Duties of Officers, Executive Board, and Council 

Section 1. Unchanged 

Section 2. Unchanged 

Section 3. Unchanged 

Section 4. The following shall be the duties of the 
Secretary-Treasurer: 

A. The Secretary-Treasurer shall record the pro- 
ceedings of the Association ((.)) and, unless an 
Executive Secretary has been appointed in accordance 
with the provision of subdivision B of this Section, 
((He)) he shall also keep a list of the members, and 
collect all moneys due to the Association, giving his 
receipt therefor. He shall record the amount of each 
payment, with the name and address of the person 
so paying. He shall faithfully care for all moneys 
entrusted to his keeping, paying out the same only 
with the approval of the President and taking a 
receipt therefor. Unless the Association employs an 
Executive Secretary ((He)) he shall, immediately 
after his election to office, file with the President of 
the Association a bond in the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars ($5,000), the expense of which shall be 
borne by the Association ((.)) and ((He)) shall, at 
the Annual Meeting, make a detailed statement of the 
financial condition of the Association. 

B. ((Any of)) The following prescribed duties of 
Secretary-Treasurer may be delegated to an Executive 
Secretary ((to be) ) appointed by the President upon 
approval of the. Executive Board: 

1. To keep a list of the members, and collect all 
moneys due the Association, giving his receipt 
therefor. 

2. To record the amount of each payment, with 
the name and address of the payor. 

3. To faithfully care for all moneys entrusted: to 
his keeping, paying out the necessary expenses 
of the Association and giving an accounting 
thereof to the Board Members. 

4. To file a surety bond with the President of 
the Association in the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars ($5,000), the expense of the bond to 
be borne by the Association. 

5. To give a detailed statement of the financial 
condition of the Association at the Annual 
Meeting. 

6. ((He)) The Executive Secretary will hold 
office until the Executive Board authorizes 
the President to appoint a successor, but the 
status of the ( (incumbent) ) Executive Secre- 
tary will be that of any employee of the 
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Association ( (who will not relieve the elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the latter's responsibiliey 
to the Association. ) ) 


C. Unchanged 
D. ((He)) The Secretary-Treasurer will be resl- 
ponsible....... entitled to receive the publication. 


E. ((He)) The Secretary-Treasurer will record and 
keep accurate minutes of the proceedings of all meet- 
ings of the Association and the Executive Board 
((, and the Council)) and prepare and keep them 
for permanent reference. He shall issue notices of 
all meetings, ((to)) conduct correspondence ( (ap- 
pertaining ) ) pertaining to the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, and perform other duties incident to the office 
((and such) ) as the Executive Board may authorize. 

Section 5. Unchanged. 

A. Unchanged 

B. Unchanged 

C. Unchanged 

D. Unchanged 

E. Unchanged 

F. ((To authorize the President to) ) To make pro- 
tem appointments to fill any vacancy that may occur 
among the officers between meetings of the Associa- 
tion ((whether the vacancy is caused by resignation, 
death, inability or other cause of inactivity,)) in the 
interest of the Association, and to recommend the re- 
placement of an officer at the annual meeting, because 
of inability or inactivity or for other causes which 
may be in the interest of the Association. . 

G. To ( (revoke) ) recommend expulsion from mem- 
bership, for cause by two thirds vote of all votes cast, 
but in no case will ((membership be revoked) ) 
revocation be recommended without giving the mem- 
ber written notice of reasons for the contemplated 
action at least one month before action is taken and an 
opportunity be given for a hearing in person and/or 
a rebuttal in writing. 

Section 6. 

A. Unchanged 

B. Unchanged 

C. Unchanged 

D. Unchanged 

E. Unchanged 

F. Unchanged 

G. ((The immediate Past President) ) The Chair- 
man shall preside at all meetings of the Council. 
He shall appoint all committees unless otherwise 
directed by vote of the council, and perform such 
other duties as usually devolve upon the presiding 
officer or are required of him by the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


Notes: Changes in Section 4, A and B, above, 
were largely suggested by Constitutional Revision 
Committee. It was considered advisable to define 
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those duties of the Secretary-Treasurer which could 
be delegated to an Executive Secretary and to define 
the duties of the Executive Secretary. The present 
provisions are unclear in this respect and are unfair 
to the Executive Secretary who is charged with res- 
ponsibilities which have been delegated to another. 
Also, there is no reason for a Secretary-Treasurer bond 
when he does not collect moneys. 

If Article IV, Section 3, of the Constitution is 
adopted, the Secretary-Treasurer will no longer be 
Secretary of the Council and for this reason a change 
is proposed for Section 4 E. 

The change in Section 5F is suggested because it 
seems illogical to have the Executive Board authorize 
the President to make a pro tem appointment. In 
effect, it is the Board that makes the appointment, so 
why not say so. The suggested change in this sub- 
section is based upon the difficulty of determining 
whether an incumbent is unable or otherwise inactive. 
Since the members elect an officer, they should have 
the final say in his replacement. 

The change in Section 5 G is to clarify the present 
constitution which under Article I, Section 6, enables 
expulsion by the membership after recommendation 
by the Executive Board, whereas 5 G of the by-laws 
enables revocation of membership by the Executive 
Board alone. ‘ 

The change in Section 6 F of Article II becomes 
necessary if the recommendations on Article IV, 
Section 3 of the Constitution are adopted. 

Article III 
Affilliate Associations 

Section 1. Unchanged 

Section 2. Unchanged 

Section 3. Unchanged 

Section 4. Unchanged 

Section 5. ((Each Affilliate Association shall have 
one representative on the Council. The representative 
shall be the Secretary of the Affilliate Association. 
An alternate representative of the Council may be 
certified by the Affiliate Association to serve in the 
absence of the Secretary ) ) 

Note: This section is a repition of Article V, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution. There is no need for the 
duplication. 

Article IV 
Committees 
Section 1. Unchanged 


A. The Program Committee shall consist of the 


President-Elect who shall serve as Chairman, the two 
Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

B. The Membership Committee shall consist of a: 
Chairman appointed by the President, ((the First 
Vice President and)) the Secretary-Treasurer, one 
member from each Affilliate, and such other members 
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as are deemed desirable by the Executive Board. 

C. The Committee on Publications ((will)) shall 
consist of the Editors of the Association’s publication 
and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association who 
will report all matters ( (appertaining) ) pertaining to 
the publications ((of)) to the Executive Board at 
least once every year and whenever so requested by 
the Executive Board. This Committee will handle all 
editorial (((and business)) matters concerned in 
publishing the Journal of Milk & Food Technology, 
with the approval of the Executive Board. 

Note: It is considered advisable to broaden the 
base of the membership committee to include a mem- 
ber from each affilliate. Also, it was felt that the 
First Vice President should not be burdened with 
this extra duty. Other changes are merely for clarity. 

Section 2. ((The President, at each Annual Meet- 
ing) ) Each year, the President, as soon as conven- 
ient, but at least 30 days prior to the Annual Meeting 
((will)) shall appoint a Nominating Committee of 
seven members, other than officers of the Association. 
One member shall have been a member ef the Nom- 
inating Committee from the previous year. This Com- 
mittee shall submit to the Association at the Annual 
Meeting the names of at least one nominee for each 
elective office in the Association. These names, to- 
gether with any other nominations duly made on the 
floor at the Annual Meeting, shall be voted upon. 
If there are more than two nominees for any office 
and none receives a majority of all the votes cast 
((the candidate receiving the lowest count on the 
first ballot will'be eliminated from the second ballot, 
and this procedure will be followed until a majority 
vote is reached.) ) the candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes and the candidate receiving the 
second highest number of votes shall be retained on 
the ballot, all others being eliminated, and voting 
shall proceed on these two candidates. 

Note: These changes follow quite closely the recom- 
mendations of the Constitutional Revision Committee 
except that a thirty day deadline before the meeting 
is imposed. This would prevent a president from 
failing to appoint a committee early because it might 
not be convenient. 

The provision for eliminating all but two names on 
the ballot for each office is to prevent a long drawn 
out elimination contest, if there should be a great 
number of candidates. 

Article V 
Meetings 

Section 1. Unchanged 

Section 2. Special meetings of the Association may 
be called by the Executive Board, ((of which) ) but 
in such cases due notice shall be given to the mem- 
bers by the Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Section 3. The Executive Board and the Council 
((will) ) shall meet at the Annual Meeting and ( (at 
such other times as the members by a majority vote 
of all the votes cast shall deem desirable) ) at all 
special meetings of the Association. ((For all meet- 
ings of the Association other than Annual Meetings, 
reasonable notice will be sent each member by the 
Secretary-Treasurer ) ) ((In each case, a)) A quorum 
of the Council shall consist of a majority of ((the 
respective membership) ) its members. ( (However, 
any subject may be handled by mail vote, in which 
event the majority of the votes cast will constitute 


official action) ). When, in the discretion of the 


Executive Board it is considered advisable to conduct 
a vote on a question by mail vote, a majority of the 
votes cast will be necessary to carry the proposition. 


Section 4. Unchanged 


Note: In Section 3, it was not considered necessary 
to repeat the portion on notice of special meetings 
by the Secretary-Treasurer. The change makes it 
mandatory for the Executive Board and the Council 
to meet at the Annual Meeting and at all special 
meetings duly called. It does not permit a Council 
meeting at the will of its members as now seems to 
be possible but only at regular and special meeting. 
The question on quorums is clarified in the case of 
the Council. Previous sections already deal with 
Executive Committee quorums. The mail vote provi- 
sion is now very indefinite in that it can relate to 
any subject. The change would enable a mail ballot 
only where the Executive Board authorizes such 
action. 


Article VI 
Publications 


Section 1. Unchanged 


Section 2. The Journal of Milk & Food Technology 
will be the official organ of the Association. ( (The 
Editors will be appointed by the President, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board for the 
satisfactory administration of the Journal affairs) ). 
The Journal will be the property of the Association 
((who)) which will own the copyrights to the 
Journal and all articles published therein. The Editors 
will serve at the pleasure of the Executive Board. 


Section 3. Unchanged 


Note: The reason for the proposed deletions here 
are based on the fact that the items are already 
covered in Article IV Section 1, C, of the by-laws. 


Vincent T. Foley 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NOTICE TO 
AFFILIATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Rocky Mountain States Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians challenges any or all other affiliate associ- 
ations to put up $50.00 cash on greatest increase in 
membership. Winner to take all. Starting July 15, 
1958 — acceptance of challenge closes Sept. 1, 1958 — 
competition ends Aug. 28, 1959 at 46th Annual Meet- 
ing of IAMFS, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

Signed: 
Charles E. Walton, President 
Rocky Mountain States 
- Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians, 
City Health Dept. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


FOR SALE 
Single service milk sampling tubes. For further information and 
a catalogue, please write Bacti-Kit Co., P. O. Box 101, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


SANITARIAN 
Food or environmental sanitarian for position in progressive Uni- 
versity city. Opportunty for ideal living and working conditions. 
Young man with B.S. in Public Health field or Sanitary Engineering 
field. Civil Service position, excellent salary and opportunity for 
advancement. Write City Manager, City of lowa City, lowa. 


CLEANS 
SANITIZES 


““TAMED IODINE''® 


IOSAN 


DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 


IOSAN replaces two or more products 
because it is both a powerful cleaner 
and sanitizer. Simplifies sanitation. 
Lowers bacteria counts. Removes and 
prevents milkstone buildup. Also 
helps prevent mastitis. 


IOSAN is the original “Tamed lodine” 

Detergent-Germicide. The U. S. Patent 

Number on its label is your protection 

against imitators. Available from your | 
regular supplier or from Lazarus 

Laboratories Inc., Division of West 

Chemical Products Inc., 42-16 West 

St., Long Island City 1, N. Y, 
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AUTHORIZATION TO USE THE 3-A SYMBOL 


Following is a list of concerns to which 3-A Symbol Council authorizations to use the 3-A symbol have been 
issued since publication of the list in the April, 1958 number of the Journal. This list supplements other listings 
published in April and in earlier issues of the Journal. 


AUTHORIZATION TYPE oF EQuirpMENT Mopet NuMBERS 
NuMBER 
FITTINGS 

82 Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Authorization does not apply to 

5011 Albany Street, Models: 10C1R, 11C1R, 

| Little Falls, New York L1C1TR. 
Note: An amendment to the 3-A Sanitary Standard, to permit rubber-coated valve plugs, is now under consideration. 
34 Tri-Clover Division, 


The Ladish Company, 
2809 Sixtieth Street, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Note: Authorization certificate amended to cover the following models of Butterfly-type valves: 1OTBMP, 10TMF, 
10TL, ALOCD, ALOCMP, BIOTDF, BIOTDL, BIOTDMP, 11DB, 11DBMP, 11DC, 1IDCMP, 11DL, 11DLMP, 11DR, 
1LIDRMP, 11DXC, 1IDXCMP, 1IDXL, 11DXLMP, 11DXR, 1IDXRMP, 60TTME, 60TTMGC, 60TTMMP, 60TTMRL, 
60TTRE, 60TTRGC, 60TTRMP, 6OTTRRL, 60YTME, 60YTMGC, 60YTMMP, 60YTMRL, 60YTRE, 60YTRGC, 60YTRMP, 
60YTRRL, E60TTRE, E6GO0TTRL, and S60TTRE. 


- 100 Food Equipment & Specialties, Co. 61—10-0, 61—20—0, 
1415 Lake Avenue, 61—21—0, 6140-0, 
Wilmette, Illinois 71—10—0, 71—20-0, 


71—21—0, 71—40-0. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS — RETURN TUBULAR 


103 Chester-Jonsen Company, STe—Vac: SV—5, SV—6, SV-—8, 
5th & Tilghman Streets, SV—11, SV—12, SV—20, SV—30 
Chester, Pennsylvania _and SV—40. 
PUMPS 
65 G. & H. Products Company, 


2409 52nd Street, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Changed to: 
5778 52nd Street, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


TANKS — AUTOMOTIVE 


G. H. Hicks and Sons, Inc., FTT, FTTC, FTTR, FTTRC, 
3908 Cane Run Road, TT, TTC, TTR, and TTRC. 
Louisville, 11, Kentucky 
TANKS — FARM 
4 Dairy Equipment Company, Add: DKS—1000 


1444 E. Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


6 Solor Permanent Company, Add: 6—1000, 7—1000, 8—1000, 
Div. of U. S. Industries, Inc., and 10—1000. 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 

104 Vacooler Company, V—200, V—275, V—300, 
136 Winckles Street, V—400, V—500, V—600, 
Elyria, Ohio V—800, and V—1000. 


TANKS — STORAGE 


102 Chester-Jonsen Company, Purity: Rectangular — AHM, 
5th & Tilghman Streets, AH-H, and AH-L. 
Chester, Pennsylvania Cylindrical — AH-C. 
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AFFILIATES 


AFFILIATES OF 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians 


AMERICAN INDIAN SANITARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres., J Medina .... Bernallilo, N. M. 

lst. Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Stevens 

Packer, Ari 

2nd. Vice-Pres., John Adams 

Dodson, Montana 

Sec., Treas., William H. Ross 

USP.HS., Field Health Unit, 

North Dakota 

Auditor: Verlyn Owen 

Rosebud, South Dakota 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., Perry Klump ..................-. Phoenix 
Pres.-Elect, Mason Phoenix 
Sec.-Treas., Hiram Shouse 
died Room 430 State Office Bldg., 
Phoenix 


Board: 


Phoenix 

O. G. Bridgeman .............. Phoenix 
ASSOCIATED MiLkK SANITARIANS 
Pres., Stephen J. Conway ........ Chicago 


Pres. “Elect, Robert W Ome. Rock Island 
First Vice-Pres., Gilbert G. Gibson 
Chicago 
Sec. Vice Pres., Louis W. Pickles .. Peoria 
Sec.-Treas., P. Edward Riley, Illinois 
Dept. of Public Health, 1615 Seward 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Lyle J. Lawson 


0a 
Auditors 
Floyd M. Keller ...................- Chicago 
uis H. Weiner ................ cago 
Executive Board Members: 
Paul N. Hanger ............ een 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF Datry 
AND SANITARIANS 


Pres., W. N. Weddle ..........--.--- Riverside 
Ist Vice-Pres., M. H. Herspring . Oakland 
2nd Vice-Pres., cae .. Fresno 
Sec. L. Gro 

uae Los Angeles City Health Dept., 


mi 96 Yarba Ave. 
rector 

Henderson ........ Bakersfield 
Past has E. R. Eichner .. San Francisco 


ConNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
Datry & Foop SANITARIANS 


beng Eaton E. Smith .............. Hartford 
Vice-P: ge Orrin P. Snow .. Wallingford 
Sec., . Clifford 
Palm St., Hartford 
Hartford 


Datry SANITARIANs ASSOCIATION OF 
THE Det-Mar-VA PENNINSULA 


Pres., Carlton Forter ... Greensboro, Md. 
Vice-Pres., Francis Powell .. Smyrna, Del. 
Sec., Richard J. Weaver 

422 Wheeler Blvd., Oxford Pa. 
Treas., Dr. ag) M. Jaqueth .. Betterton, Md. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 


Pres. J. S. Massey ........-..-.----+- Pensacola 
Vice-Pres., jin Robinson 
Plant City 
Sec. Brin a Ben J. Northrup 

835 Burlington Ave., St. Petersburg 


Past Pres., D. L. Lich 


Directors: 

Austin E, Graham .... Winter Haven 

Patrick J. Griffin .............. Tampa 

Harvey Jordan .................... Miami 

. A. Krienke ............ Gainesville 

Stannie D. Williams .... Jacksonsville 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS, INC. 


Pres., Elco Morris ... Atlanta 


Vice-Pres., F aegin Parrish ........ Atlanta 
Sec. -Treas., John J. Sheuring 
.. Dairy Dept., U. of 


Board of Directors: 
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Treas., Clarence L. Taylor .. Indiana) 
Auditors: 


Pres., Lyle Cunningham ........Des Moines 
Vice-Pres. Grover Seeberger .. Mason City 
Des Moines 
Sec.-Treas., Ray Belknap, State Health 
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Board: 
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Kansas ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
SANITARIANS 
Pres., Dean Duke Marion 
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Directors: 
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Ferris Smith .................._ Kalamazoo 
Armin Roth .................... 
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Pres., Walter E. Arnold ...... Vanderbilt 
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James H. Moore ............ Charleston 
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DaKxoTa ASSOCIATION 
oF SANITARIANS 


Pres., Charles Halloran ................ Pierre 
Pres. ‘Elect, Harlan Stricklett 


Scc.-Treas., Robert P. S. 
Dept. ‘of Health 
Executive Board: 
Past-Pres., Howard Froiland .... 
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Hot Springs 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITABKIANS 


Pres., Kermit J. Cornell ........ Greenville 
Pres. “Elect, Glenn Bluntville 
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AND Foop SANITARIANS 
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rocedure for 


Ohe Investigation 


of 


Foodboine Disease 


Outbreaks 


Recommended by 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND FOOD 


SANITARIANS, INC. 
COPIES OBTAINABLE FROM 


International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians, Inc., Box 437, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Price: Single copies, 50 cents each;: 25-100 copies, 45 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 35 cents each 


Please do not send stamps. 
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Chances are Heil helped deliver this child’s milk 
... because more milk is delivered in Heil tanks 
than all others combined. 

You can count on the milk being fresh and pure. 
For more than 25 years, Heil has led the way in . 
sanitary design of milk transport tanks. Heil 
“firsts” include — 

@ removable snap-on door gaskets for easier 
cleaning 

@ 3-compartment cabinet for sanitation by isolation 

@ FRIGID-LITE* plastic tanks, newest and most 

advanced design in the industry . 

Other improved features for better sanitation 
include a wall-mounted pump to simplify cleaning 
of compartment floor, clamp-type valve that’s easy 
to remove for daily cleaning, and single gasket and 
locking device to seal the manhole and dust cover. 

- Heil takes pride in doing its part to help sani- 
tarians keep milk pure all the way to the consumer. 


Sanitary 3-compartment cabinet is handy to use and keep clean. 
Plastic doors are hermetically sealed providing superior insulating 
efficiency, have snap-on gaskets, are warp-proof and dust-tight. 


| 


vue HEIL co. 


3000 W. Montana St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis., Hillside, N. J., Lancaster, Pa. 
Heil products for the dairy industry include pick-up and transport tanks oF 
stainless steel and FRIGID-LITE* plastic, cylindrical and rectongulor milk 
storage and cooling tanks, *heg 


Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage 


HAYNES SNAP-|I'TE GASKETS 


MOLDED TO 


“FORM-FIT” WIDE FLANGE 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL 


>) LOW COST...RE-USABLE 


LEAK-PREVENTING 
NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 


Check SNAPTIVE Adoantages 
Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats ame 


No sticking to fittings 
Non-porous, no seams or crevices Eliminate line block 
Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned Help overcome line vibrations 
Withstand sterilization 


Ayailable for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%" and 3” fittings. 
Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING 


Long life, use over and over 


709 Woodland Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE ONLY Approved = 
SANITARY METHOD OF APPLYING 

A U. S. P. LUBRICANT 
TO DAIRY & FOOD 

PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


U.S.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 


USP. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STANDARDS 
CONTAINS WO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE FATS. ABSOLUTELY 
NEUTRAL. WILL NOT TURN RANCID— CONTAMINATE OR 
TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH FOOD PRODUCTS. 
SANITARY PURE 


ODORLESS —TASTELESS 


SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARIS 

GLASS & PAPER FILLING 
MACHINE PARTS 

ond for ALL OTHER SANITARY 
MACHINE PARTS which ore 
cleaned daily. 


The Wedern HAYNES-SPRAY Wethed of Lubrication 
Coxnhoruns with the Wilk Ondinance aud Cede 
Recommended by the U. S. Public Health Sowice 


The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of contamination which is 
possible by old fashioned Jubricating methods. Spreading lubricants 
by the use of the finger method may entirely destroy previous 
bactericidal treatment of equipment. 


PACKED 6-12 oz. CANS PER CARTON 


SHIPPING WEIGHT—7 LBS. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


709 Woodland Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


— PRECISION STANDARDS 
"SNAP INTO 
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's what we're lling 
your 


4.way action 
saves you money 


Insist on 


Carbola 


disinfecting white paint 
1. Paints a clean white 
2. Kills many disease germs 
3. Keeps down cobwebs for months - 
4. Kills flies 


One easy spraying of CARBOLA gives dairy 
barns, calf pens, milk houses — and home 
cellars—important profit protection. Carbola 
gives a whiter and lighter interior. Contains 
strong disinfectant to kill disease germs 
causing tuberculosis, bronchitis and 
mastitis. Carbola keeps cobwebs down for 
months — kills flies, fleas, lice and mosqui- 
toes. Used as a dust, Carbola neutralizes 
ammonia fumes. 

Get labor-saving, money-saving Carbola—the 
disinfecting white paint with four-way action.- 


Carbola. 
For information write Dept. MFT-78 
CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


B-B-L 


STANDARD METHODS* 
MILK PLATING MEDIA 


for total counts 
BBL #298 Plate Count Agar 
(M-PH Medium) 


for coliform counts 
BBL #114 Desoxycholate 
Lactose Agar 


Folder #298 Sent on Request 
*10th ed. Standard Methods — Dairy Products 


BALTIMORE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, INC. 
A Division of Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


Natural Bridge, N. Y. 


a bacteria count 
is no better 
than the sample 


Here’s the way to be sure that, day after 
day, you'll have a sample that’s free of 
introduced bacteriostatic effects. Bacti- 
‘Kit single service sample tubes, in 24”, 
18”, and 12” sizes, are designed ex- 
clusively for field men and sanitarians in 
the dairy industry . . . to insure labora- 
tory standards throughout. Complies 
with recommendations of U.S.P.H.S. 
Remember, too, other Bacti-Kit equip- 
ment . . . sample coolers, sample racks, 
farm tank sediment testers. 

Save by ordering your equipment direct 
now. And watch for the new Bacti-Kit 
catalog, introducing many new ietms 
to aid you in your work. . 


Bacti-Kit Co. 


Box 101 
Eugene, Oregon 


When writing advertisers kindly mention this report. 


JUST INTRODUCED, NOW AVAILABLE “SHOO-BAC” 
AN AEROSOL FOR 
BACTERICIDAL TREATMENT OF SHOES BETWEEN DAIRIES. 
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Notice 
Attractive Membership Lapel Button and Decal 


Now Available 


Convolution — Blue .... Circle & Bar — Silver .... Field — Blue 
Letter “S” — White .. . . Lettering — Blue 


ACTUAL 
3 1/4” Decals @ each = §$.........: 
Ry seas Lapel Buttons @ $1.00 each = $.......... 


International Association of Milk & Food Sanitarians, Inc. 
| Box 437, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Notice 


Every Milk Sanitarian should have a complete set of 


3A Sanitary Standards. DO YOU HAVE YOURS? 


Order Blank on the back of this notice—Order Now!!! 
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Application for Membership 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK & FOOD 
SANITARIANS, Inc. 

Box 437, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Please Print 
Address O New 
Renewal 


Re-instatement 


Business Affiliation 


Annual Dues $5.00  [] Check O Cash 
(Membership Includes Subscription to Journal of Milk & Food Yechnsieay.) 


(Please Print) 
Recommended by 
Box 437 Subscription Order 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
JOURNAL OF MILK & FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Name 
Please Print 
Address New 
Renewal 
Educational & Public Libraries. (Annually) $4.00. individual Non-Member Subscription (Annually) $6.00 
O Check O Cash Governmental Agencies, Commercial Organizations 
(Please Print) 
1 ALM. & JM. F. Change of Address 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind 
FROM 
“Please Print 
TO 
Please Print 
(Please Print) 
A.M. FS, & Order for 3A Standards 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Name Date 
Please Print 
Address 
( ) Complete Set @ $250 = ( ) Complete set bound (durable cover) @ $4.25 = 
( ) HTST Std—with cover =. .50 
( ) HTST Std—without cover — .45 
5 Year Service_on Standards as Published — 2,50 additional 
Order for Reprints of Articles 
Amt. Title 
Schedule of peices ‘for. seprints 0. B. Shelbyville, Indiana 
1 Page 2 P. 3 & 4 Pages 6 & 8 Pages 12 P. Cover 
00 or less $12.50 $15.00 $21.00 $30.00 $50.00 $21.67 
AQT 100’s 1.60 1.60 3.00 4.20 7.00 3.37 


substitute 
for quality 


How the | 
RAPID-FIO’Check-Up 
helps improve 

milk quality and profits 


It takes quality milk to produce quality dairy 
products—and quality begins on the farm. 


Most producers take pride in their job— 

and do the job well with a reminder now and 
then of those factors so important in quality 
milk production. They’re eager to avoid 
possible rejection—to earn top quality prices. 
The Rapid-Flo Check-Up for mastitis and 
sediment is an important aid in a quality 
farm milk program. Here’s how it works: 


The producer filters the milk from 4 cows through an 
engineered Rapid-Flo Single Faced Filter Disk. !f the milk 
slows down it is his first warning that something is wrong! 


The used disk is carefully removed from the strainer and 

2 placed on a piece of heavy paper. The producer then rinses 
the strainer, puts in a new engineered Rapid-Flo Single Faced 
Disk and proceeds with the next 4 cows, keeping track of 
which cows’ milk is filtered through each disk. 


After the foam disappears, each disk is examined. When he 
sees garget or foreign matter he filters the milk from each 
cow in that group individually at the next milking. 


Examination of these disks will then indicate which cow, or cows, 

is causing trouble. This Rapid-Flo every cow Check-up will also indicate 
sources of extraneous matter and the steps necessary to 

produce clean milk. 


Every producer can use this simple, common sense 
program to help avoid loss. When you reco: 
engineered Rapid-Flo Single Faced Disks 

and the Rapid-Flo Check-up you are helping 

him see for himself how to improve milk 

quality and profit. 


FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Copyright 1958, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago 
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B-B-L 


STANDARD METHODS* 
MILK PLATING MEDIA 


for total counts 
BBL #298 Plate Count Agar 
(M-PH Medium ) 


for coliform counts 
BBL #114 Desoxycholate 
Lactose Agar 


Folder #298 Sent on Request 
“10th ed. Standard Methods — Dairy Products 


BALTIMORE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, INC. 


A Division of Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


re’s what we’re telling 
your dairymen 


4.way action 
saves you money 


Insist on 


Carbola 


disinfecting white paint 
1. Paints a clean white 
2. Kills many disease germs 


3. Keeps down cobwebs for months - 
4. Kills flies 


One easy spraying of CARBOLA gives dairy 
barns, calf pens, milk houses — and home 
cellars—important profit protection. Carbola 
gives a whiter and lighter interior. Contains 
strong disinfectant to kill disease germs 
causing tuberculosis, bronchitis and 
mastitis. Carbola keeps cobwebs down for 
months — kills flies, fleas, lice and mosqui- 
toes. Used as a dust, Carbola neutralizes 
ammonia fumes. 

Get labor-saving, money-saving 
disinfecting white paint with four-way action. 


Carbola 
disinfecting white paint’ 
For information write Dept. MFT-88 
CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Natural Bridge, N. Y. 


Here's the Best Clean- 
ing Method Yet Devised! 


KLENZADE 


PIPELINE and BULK TANK CLEANERS 
PL-190 


PL-3 
Ongante 


CLEANER 


‘First in the bulk tank and pipeline milker field, Klenzade 

now offers a still further improved Alternate Cleaning 

System with the remarkable new Klenzade PL-190 Chlor- 

inated Alkaline Cleaner. For sparkling clean lines and | 
tanks — free of milkstone, streaks, and film — stock and 

rea Klenzade PL-190 and Pi-3 to your. pro- 

ducers . . . high quality cleaners for fow count milk. 


— BELOIT, WIS. 
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